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ULTRA-CENTEN ARIANISM.—No. II.* 
CENTENARIANS IN THE CENSUS: PHBE HESSEL. 
I have much pleasure in meeting your wishes, 
and in considering any communications on the 
subject of Centenarianism which may be addressed 


in my jucgment it is desirable to lay before your 
readers, any observations which may suggest them- 
selves to me. pe 

At the same time, I warn you and your readers, 
that if you put whip and spur into the hands of a 
man who rides a hobby, you must not be surprised 
if he gives his hobby the rein. 

Of the four communications you have sent to 
mie, two could not, I think, be inserted with any 








The following extract from the West Sussex 
Gazette of the 3rd of July deserves to be preserved, 
because it contains a certain amount of confirma- 
tory evidence (such as the birth of an elder brother 
in 1769), which shows that the case might be inves- 
tigated by any one on the spot with very little 
trouble :— 

“ A CENTENARIAN.—A widow, living at Tottington, in 
this parish (Lyminster), named Elizabeth Shepherd, has 
for some years stated her age so as to make it 100 in De- 
cember last, that her maiden name was Hughes, and that 
she was born at Kirdford, and married at Bury. On 
reference to the baptismal register at Kirdford we find: 
‘1772. Elizabeth, daughter of William and Jane Hews, 
December 10th,’ and at Bury there is the register of her 
marriage, a8 Elizabeth ‘ Hughes,’ with Thomas Shepherd, 
on the 16th February, 1796. In both parishes several of 
her family are still living, and the Rector of Kirdford 
remembers burying her elder brother in 1843, then aged 
seventy-four. What will the incredulous on the subject 
of human life ever being extended to this period, in these 
days, say to this?” 

Was the brother who died in 1843 the child of 
the same father and mother as the Elizabeth Hews 
baptized 10th December, 1772, and is the Eliza- 
beth Hughes, married to Thomas Shepherd in 1796, 
described in the marriage register in such a way as 
to establish her identity with Elizabeth Hews; 
and, lastly, is it clear that the Elizabeth baptised 
in 1772 did not die in infancy, and hand down her 
name to a younger sister ? 

The fourth and last communication is entitled 
“ Centenarians in the Census: Phcebe Hessel,” and 
is as follows :— 

“If Mr. Thoms has not brought to a close his labours 
on the subject of human longevity, I desire to call his 
attention to two matters which seem to me deserving of 
examination. 

“The first is that he should procure from the proper 
Department a list of all those persons who returned 
themselves as being of the age of 100 and upwardsat the 


> os > - . time of the last Census, and print the same in your 
to “N. & Q.,” with a view to adding, to such as | i 


columns, with the exception of such as he may have 
already investigated. If he would add to the several 
cases any hints as to the evidence which they might 
severally require, I cannot doubt that many of your 
readers would assist him with regard to cases in their 


| own immediate neighbourhood. 


“The second, a small matter, is that he should, if he 
has not already done so—and there is no mention of it 


| in his book—look into the case of Phoebe Hessel, the old 
| woman of 108, buried at Brighton. Asshe had served 


in the army, it is probable that before George IV. put up 
the stone to her memory, evidence as to her age was sub- 


advantage to the cause of scientific truth. The | mitted to the King. At all events, as she had served as 


first, from Belfast, enumerates many ultra-cen- 
temarians, beginning with Old Parr, without an 
atom of evidence in support of them; and thé 
teond, from Dublin, gives the names, ages, dates 
Of death, and brief notices of a number of alleged 
eentenarians who died in Ireland in the year 1761 
and 1762, from contemporary Dublin newspapers. 
At this distance of time it would be impossible to 
Mestigate these with any prospect of success. 
—— 


* For No. I. see p. 63. 





a soldier, Mr. Thoms will probably have little difficulty 
in tracing her age from the records of the War Office. 
“Cc. LC.” 
C. I. C.’s suggestion as to the centenarians in 
the last Census is one well deserving of attention ; 
but it would entail such an amount of labour upon 
me, that for that, among other reasons, I cannot, 
at least at present, undertake to carry it out. 1 
am not altogether indisposed to try my hand at it, 
and am much inclined to do something analogous 


with respect to the alleged centenarians who died 
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in 1871, referred to in the valuable Thirty-fourth 
Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages, lately issued, and of which an 
interesting abstract has appeared in most of the 
leading papers. 

In inviting me to examine the case of Phebe 
Hessel, your correspondent only gives public ex- 
pression to an appeal which has often beenaddressed 
to me privately; and, strangely enough, since his 
letter has been in my hands, my friend, Mr. J. 
Gough Nichols, has written to me upon the sub- 
ject; and on my explaining to him some of the 
difficulties in the way of my going into the case of 
this old Brighton celebrity, has kindly placed in 
my hands a volume which contains a fuller account 
of her than I have yet seen, namely, that in the 
second edition of Alderman Martin’s History of 
Brighton (8vo., 1871). 

This, as the author states, is quoted from 
Erredge’s History of Brighton, but with additions. 
Erredge appears to have derived the basis of his 
notice from the account of Phoebe given by Hone 
in his Year-Book. But fifty years after the death 
of the old woman, who herself alone could clear up 
the obscure points, and supply the missing links 
in her story, it will, I fear, be next to impossible 
to establish or disprove the great point of interest 
in that story, namely, that she attained the extra- 
ordinary age of 108 years. 

After stating briefly, on the authority of her 
tombstone, that Phcebe was born at Stepney in 
1713, and served at Fontenoy, where she received 
« bayonet wound in her arm, Alderman Martin’s 
account runs as follows:— 

“This woman in early life fell in love with a man 
of the name of Samuel Golding, a private in the regiment 
called at that time ‘ Kirke’s Lambs.’ She was then only 
fifteen years of age, but being, as she frequently re- 
marked, a fine girl for her years. Her maiden name was 
Smith. The regiment to which Golding belonged was 
ordered for foreign service—the West Indies—in 1728 ; 
but such was Pheebe’s attachment for him, that donning 
the garb of a man, she enlisted in the 5th Regiment of 
Foot, commanded by General Pearce, then under orders 
for the West Indies likewise (in the hopes of joining her 
lover). There she served five years, without making her 
sex known to any one; she then returned to England 
with her regiment, and soon after her return it was 
ordered to join the forces of the Duke of Cumberland 
abroad, and fought in the battle before mentioned. 
Golding’s regiment and hers were afterwards at Gibral- 
tar, where he got wounded, and was invalided home to 
Plymouth. She then informed the wife of General 
Pearce of her sex and story, who obtained her immediate 
discharge, and she was at once sent to England. She 
then proceeded to the Military Hospital, and there 
nursed Golding, and on his recovery they were married, 
and lived, until his death, happily together for more than 
twenty years on his pension trom Government.” 


The Alderman then proceeds to tell us that, after 
being a widow some time, she came to Brighton, 
and was married to her second husband, William 
Hessel; and then furnishes a few particulars of 


had robbed on the 30th of October, 1792; and 
quotes resolutions of the churchwarden and over- 
seers for her being assisted by the parish on the 
5th of December, 1792, on the 20th of May, 1797, 
and on the 14th of August, 1806. Not only is 
there no mention of her then age at these dates, 
but it will be seen that the earliest of them refers 
to a period when, according to her own statement, 
she must have been seventy-nine. 

It is obvious that with respect to the events 
of Pheebe’s life between 1713 and 1792—a period 
of just upon eighty years—there is not one 
which is established by proof; or accompanied 
by such information as would contribute to its 
being distinctly or clearly established. Some 
it would be absolutely impossible to trace, and 
others are inconsistent and improbable. 

Phoebe must indeed have been “a fine girl for 
her years” if at that age she could, “ by donning 
the garb of a man,” disarm all suspicion as to her 
sex. Again, if Golding was serving in the 2nd 
Foot, why did she enlist into the 5th? I have 
heard of an Irishman who gave as a reason for 
joining the 39th that he had a brother in the 40th; 
but Phoebe was not an Irishwoman ; and the Black- 
eyed Susans of the good old times, when they 
desired to follow their sweet Williams to sea, did 
not sail in the same fleet, but in the same vessel. 

These are but two out of the many difficulties 
which strike one at the first glance. 

I must reserve the others for another paper, in 
which I hope to give the results of some inquiries 
which I am pursuing in the hope of ascertaining 
upon what substratum of fact the romantic story 
of old Phoebe is founded. Wiutt1am J. THoms. 





EIGHTH EXTRACT FROM MY OLD MS. NOTE- 
BOOK. 
(Trmz, Henry VIII.) 
Prophecies. No. 2. 
THE GREAT BEAR. 
“ There is a knyght/ 
A great beare 
y' w* the helpe of almight/ 
shall sett England in her ryghtt 
the shortyst daye, the longyst nyght 
y' mayebe in the yeare/. 
There is no indication in the Note-Book from 
what source this prophecy is taken. I presume 
it goes much further back than the reign of 
Henry VIII., and that it belongs to the Merlin 
series. 
If I mistake not, the fulfilment of it must be 
looked for in the great Warwick struggle. The 
solution being somewhat as follows :— ; 
1. “The Knyght” referred to is Warwick the 
“ King-maker.” . 
2. Called “a great beare” from his cognizance. 
The Round-Table Warwick had only a bear, being 





her contributing to the arrest of some men who 


a punning crest on his name Arth, a bear (Latin, 
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urs’). The second earl, Morvid, added the club, or 
“ ragged staff,” to commemorate his victorious con- 
test with the giant, who was overcome by a club 
or tree pulled up by the roots. But “the bear” 
always remained the distinctive cognizance of the 
family. 

3. “With for by] the helpe of almight.” The 
might of the Earl was peculiarly all-powerful, and 
obtained for him the name of “ King-maker.” 

4. By his might he “shall sett England in her 
ryghtt,” or restore the line of York in the person of 
Edward IV. In the battle of Wakefield, Margaret 
apparently succeeded in her cause, for the Duke of 
York was left dead on the field, but Warwick “ by 
his almight” quite changed the aspect of affairs. 
He espoused the cause of the Earl of March, and ob- 
tained the custody of Henry ; and although several 
battles succeeded, with varying fortunes, the result 
was the overthrow of the Lancastrians and estab- 
lishment of Edward IV. on the throne. “ England 
was sett in her ryghtt.” 

5. This was to be on “the shortyst daye and 
longyst nyght in the yeare.” The battle of Wake- 
field was fought on December 31, 1460, Old Style. 
By cutting out ten days, we get December 21, New 
Style, the shortest day and longest night of the year. 

The paraphrase, therefore, may be rendered thus: 

There is a knyght [the Earl of Warwick, called 
from his cognizance the] great Beare, y* w* the 
helpe of [his] almight, shall sett England in her 
ryghtt [by restoring the crown to the line of York 
in the person of Edward IV. And this shall occur 
on] the shortyst daye, the longyst nyght yt mayebe 
in the yeare | viz., Dec. 31, 1460, Old Style]. 

The two prophecies already sent cover a space of 
some 350 years; the first referring to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and the second to Warwick the King- 
maker. Certainly history does not furnish two 
more conspicuous figures, and if seers have really 
the gift of discerning the advancing shadows of 
coming events, these two giants must have towered 
pretty conspicuously above the heads of the,gfdi- 
nary crowd. They are precisely the men we should 
expect to be selected for prophetic note, “and I 
really think the interpretation given is neither 
forced nor far-fetched. Of course, these prophecies 
will be set down by many amongst the tentative 
guesses of fortune-tellers, or the strange coincidences 
of dreamers ; but with the theory of the matter your 
readers have no concern. Other forecasts shall be 
sent from time to time, and if we can put together 
the mosaics with seemly probability, either per- 
sonally or with the help of your very learned corre- 
spondents, we shall open up at least “ fresh woods 
and pastures new ” for literary ingenuity. 


Prophecies. No. 3. 
THE SINK AND THE FIRE. 

“The synke & the fyre shalbe gyu'fullye bougl 
Sy yutullye bought. 
And whe* the fyre standythe vnd" the synke, then stands 
e w'out a rightous [rightful| kyng/ 


















“ but the vi shall shall [sic] vpp & the synke shall ynd" 

“whé did men ryse there wylbe moche wond";.” 

This I will leave for your readers to explain, for 
it would not be fair to give them no part in the 
hunt. If they give it up as hopeless, I will submit 
to them my solution. E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 





HOW THE GREAT NAPOLEON DIED. 


The following incident from the pen of the cele- 
brated ecclesiastical historian, Abbé Roulbacher, 
at once contradicts the absurd and irreligious stories 
that have been circulated in reference to the death 
of Napoleon Bonaparte by a certain class of his- 
torians :— 


“ We have seen a man who, in the history of the world, 
walked in the steps of Nimrod, Cyrus, Alexander, Czsar, 
and Charlemagne. We have seen Napoleon, the modern 
incarnation of military and political genius. We have 
seen him turn his dying eyes towards Rome, and ask of 
her a Catholic priest to receive his last confession and to 
sanctify his last moments on the rock of St. Helena. On 
the 27th of April, 1821, he found himself immediately 
attacked by the malady of which his father died. From 
this moment he only occupied himself with the duties of 
piety, and the priest of Vignali was almost constantly 
with him. ‘I was born in the Catholic religion,’ he said 
at different times ; ‘I wish to fulfil all the duties which 
it imposes, and receive all the assistance which I ho 
from it.’ One of the companions of his captivity, the 
Count Montholon, adds :—‘ On the 29th of April, 1 had 
passed my thirty-nine nights at the bedside of the Em- 
peror, without his allowing me to be replaced in this 
pious and filial service ; when, in the night, between the 
29th and 30th of April, he appeared to be much con- 
cerned for the fatigue I was suffering, and begged me to 
let Abbé Vignali take my place. His persistence proved 
to me that he spoke under the pre-occupation foreign to 
the thought he expressed to me. He permitted me to 
speak to him as a father; I dared to say what I had 
comprehended ; he answered, without hesitation, “ Yes, it 
is the priest I ask for; take care I am left alone with 
him, and say nothing.” I obeyed, and brought directly 
the Abbé Vignali, whom I warned of the holy ministry he 
was about to exercise. Introduced to Napoleon, the 
priest fulfilled all the duties of his office. Having humbly 
confessed, this Emperor, formerly so proud, received the 
Viaticum and Extreme Unction, and passed the whole 
night in prayer, in touching and sincere acts of piety.’ 
In the morning, when General Montholon arrived, he 
said to him, in an affectionate tone of voice, and full of 
satisfaction,—‘ General, I am happy; I have fulfilled all 
my religious duties; I wish you, at your death, the same 
happiness. I had need of it; I am an Italian—a child 
of the rank of Corsica. The sound of the bell affects me 
—the sight of the priest gives me pleasure. I wished to 
make a mystery of all this, but that would not be right. 
I ought, I will render glory to God ; I think he will not 
be pleased to restore me to health ; but give your order, 
General, let an altar be prepared in the next room; let 
the Blessed Sacrament be exposed, and let the Forty 
Hours’ Prayer be said.’ The Count Montholon was going 
out to execute the order, when Napoleon called him back. 
‘No,’ he said, ‘ you have many enemies, as a noble; the 
will impute the arranging of this to you, and they will 
say that my senses are wandering, I will give the orders 
myself.” And, from the orders given by Napoleon him- 
self, an altar was arranged in an adjoining room, where 
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the Blessed Sacrament was exposed, the Forty Hours’ 
Prayers were said. Then he added :—‘ There is nothing 
terrible in death ; it has been the companion of my pillow 
during the past three weeks, and now it is on the point 
of seizing me for ever. I should have been glad to have 
seen my wife and son again, but the will of God be done.’ 
On the 3rd of May he received, the second time, the holy 
Viaticum, and, after having said adieu to his generals, 
he pronounced these words:—‘I am at peace with all 
mankind.’ He then joined hands, saying, ‘My God !’ 
and expired on the 5th of May, at six at night.” 
Henry B. Murray. 
Belfast. 





“Notes on THE AncreN Riwtiz,” edited by 
the Rev. J. Morton (Camden Society).—“ mid te 
fleotinde pord tofleote’ pe heorte,” p. 74, is wrongly 
translated by “with the flitting word the heart 
flits away”: fleotinde is “ fleeting, fluens”; tofleote’, 
“ fleets asunder, diffluit.” 

“ bet on agrupie ajean ham,” p. 92; here agrupie 
seems to be a mistake for agrfipie, Germ. ergraue 
(horreat); the other MSS. have the synonyms 
grise and uggi. 

“he pent pene lof,” p. 104; the editor takes 
“lof” for lof, “praise,” but feeling the impro- 
priety, he makes shift to translate it by “ strain”: 
now the pronoun “ pene” (acc. masc.) shows that 
we have not to deal with lof (praise), which is 
neuter, but with the masculine /éf (loof), which 
makes good sense : “he turns the loof, he changes 
his course.” 

“voSer to hevi vor te veSren mide pe soule,” 
p. 140, not “a too heavy weight to give wings to 
the soul,” but “too heavy a charge to charge the 
soul with”: véSren is a derivative of véSer (see 
Dictionary, p. 168). 

“stod on holi mon neorrento,” p. 370, trans- 
lated, at random, by “a holy man stood not far 
off”: “neorrento” is a nonentity which owes its 
existence only to a mistake of n for wu (v); the 
right reading is veorren to (as on p. 288). 

F. H. SrratMayy. 

Krefeld. 


Vacaries or Spetiine: “or” v. “ovr.”—I 
fancy there cannot be any doubt about spelling 
such words as neighbour, ardour, honour, harbour, 
and the like. As far as I have read in our stan- 
dard authors I find our, which is certainly now the 
common and, as I take it, the right form of spell- 
ing. Yet I have observed in one journal that 
words of this kind are always altered, the u being 
dropped out. I have noted “ardor,” “neighbor,” 
“harbor,” “ fervor,” as the most offensive. 

It seems that in those pages there reigns an arch 
perverter of the press, who-takes the contributions 
of different authors (for it is not confined to any 
one alone) before they go to press, and corrects (?) 
their spelling after his own method. I fancy this 
movement originated in America. This system of 
spelling may do mischief, for many people are 





misled by what they see in print, and think that 
any word there must be right. However, it will 
not have been introduced without a protest in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” 

I should also note certain vague and startling 
forms which appeared in a good article on Chaucer 
by Mr. Furnivall in Macmillan’s Magazine early 
this year. 

There, such forms as “finisht,” “accomplisht,” 
“ dropt,” and others more outrageous met the eye. 
I always thought they were spelt “finished,” 
“dropped,” &c. But perhaps this is an error, [ 
wonder if Mr. Furnivall would spell “ completed” 
as “completet,” or “branded” as “ brandt,” for 
surely in this case a famous old “ Satirist of Fooles” 
might rise in wrath from his grave. 

H. 8. Sxiproy. 

Tivoli Cottage, Cheltenham. 


FrrincHEe.—Mr. Mounsey, in his interesting 
book, A Journey through the Caucasus and the 
Interior of Persia, says that Feringhee is the term 
under which all Europeans are included in Persia, 
and thinks that the word is a corruption of Varan- 
gian, the name of the Emperor's body-guard at 
Constantinople, who were frequently despatched 
as a corps (élite to defend the frontier. 

Mr. Dasent derives the name Varangian from 
Gothic Var, an oath or covenant (compare Anglo- 
Saxon Wer, Eng. to swear, Germ. Schwur), pro- 
bably a translation of Sacrementum, the Roman 
military oath. See Quarterly, July, 1873, p. 170. 

A. L. Maruew. 

Stratford-on-Avon. 


Sir Francis Drake.—Some years ago, at the 
sale of the pictures of the late Rev. Dr. Raffles, 
I purchased a portrait in oils of Sir F. Drake, on 
the back of which is the memorandum below, 
which, judging by appearances, is of great age, 
probably as old as the picture itself, or nearly s0:— 

“Sir Francis Drake. 

“Painted by Pourbus, by command of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth, after the memorable voyage that the 
English had ever yet performed on the 4th April, 1581. 

“ Her Majesty dining at Deptford, after dinner entered 
the Ship whicl: Captain Drake had so happily guided 
round the world, and being there a bridge Her Majesty 
had passed over broke down with 200 persons on it and 
no one hurt by the fall, and then she did make Capt* 
Drake Knight in the same ship for reward of his gallant 
services.” 

Tomas Artuur Hore. 

[For the papers on Drake’s arms, see “ N. & Q.,” 4"S. 
xi. 464, 514; xii. 35.] 

SrorHaRD THE Parinter.—As a note of objec- 
tion to Mrs. Bray’s statement in her life of my 
father (p. 99), it being not only untrue, but dis- 
respectful to that body to which he belonged, I beg 
to state it was invariably the practice with him 
in the last week of February to say, “ Now, Robert, 
I must get you to call at Brown’s and order him 
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to send me ‘a three-quarter canvas,’ for I must 
t aside all my commissions, and paint something 
er the Academy”; with, at times, the remark, 
«T often ask myself if it is not oftener a loss than 
a benefit, for they never sell there. You will have 
to find room for it in the drawing-room on its 
return.” Rosert T. SrorHarp. 


Hocartn’s “ MARRIAGE A LA Mops.” — 

“On Friday the originals of Marriage « la Mode, the 
chef d’ceuvre of Hogarth, were sold at Christie’s great 
room, Pall Mall, to Mr. Angerstein for a thousand 
guineas "—Monthly Mirror, February, 1797. 

CHARLES WYLIE. 


Funeral Sermons on Dr, NaTHanaet Harpy, 
Dean or Rocuester.—In the Rev. Thomas 
Smith’s edition of Hardy’s Epistle of St. John 
Unfolded it is debated whether two funeral sermons 
fone by Dr. Patrick, Bishop of Ely; the other by 
Dr. Meggot, Rector of St. Olave’s, Southwark) 
were preached on the death of Dean Hardy in 
1670. In that notice no mention is made of 
another, viz., the last sermon in the 1672 edition 
of Opnvorxos : The House of Mourning. This 
sermon, from the text Job xiv. 14, was—following 
the order of the names of the authors mentioned on 
the title-page—preached by Dr. Josiah Alsop, 
having been delivered at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
It is entitled Days appointed to wait for a Change. 
Many of the other sermons in this old book are 
worth authenticating, both as regards authors and 
subjects. The titles, &c., are given in detail in 
Darling's Cyclo. Biog., but no names are men- 
tioned. J. E. B. 


IxscripTION ON THE WALL or A HovsE IN 
Hicn Street, TewKespury.—The following in- 
scription has been found on one of the walls of a 
house undergoing repair, above a fire-place, now 
bricked up, formerly in an upstair room. The 
Inscription, which is painted on the whitewashed 
bricks, is in old English characters, with red initials. 
It measures thirty-eight inches by eighteen, and, 
notwithstanding whitewash, is still in a fair state 
of preservation. It is supposed to be nearly three 
centuries old:— q 
“Three thinges pleseth booeth god and man. Concorde 

Be twene bretheren Amytie betwene nayghbowers : 

And A man and his wyfe that agreeth well to gether. 

Fower thinges hurt much the site of man Teares, 

smocke, wynde, 


and the woorst of all to se his friends unluckye and his 
fose happye. . 


These fivfe thinges are raresene A fayer yonge womane 
with out 


A lover, a yonge man with out myerth An old ueseror 
without money, 


aney greate fayer with out theffes A fare harne with 
out music.” 
F. N. G. 


ANECDOTE or Lorp Mansrietp.— The Man- 
Courier for August 13th, after relating the 


circumstance of the late Lord Westbury having 
forgotten to name any executor to his will (written 
by himself), as an illustration of the aphorism 
that a lawyer is not competent to deal with his 
own affairs, and that if he touches them he will 
inevitably blunder, adds:— 

“It recalls the story of Lord Mansfield, who could not 
trust himself to record the simplest matter, or take the 
most unimportant step, with respect to his own affairs, 
until he had transferred a guinea from one pocket to 
another, and had thus created the delusion that he was 
being consulted about somebody else’s business.” 

This is evidently one of those transmigratory 
stories whose paternity is never more than humor- 
ously putative; and it has probably at some time 
or other been adapted to all the professions. 

At all events, in a fragment which I possess of 
a collection of anecdotes, which I should judge to 
have been published some time during the reign 
of George IIL, the same story is inserted at the 
expense of the medical profession, as follows:—“ It 
was said of a Bath physician, that he could not 
prescribe, even for himself, without a fee, and, 
therefore, when unwell, he took a guinea out of 
one pocket, and put it into the other.” 

In states of momentary abstraction, it is, perhaps, 
not impossible that both lawyer and physician 
may once or twice have been betrayed by the force 
of habit into the perpetration of some such absur- 
dity, but the person who can believe that it was 
habitual to either of them must, indeed, be ex- 
ceedingly credulous. 

toYLE Entwistz, F.R.H.S. 
Farnworth, Bolton. 


Eritarpu oN A MATERIALIST:— 
“ Beneath this stone, to worms a prey— 
Himself as poor and vile as they— 
Eugenio lies, in hopes of rest, 
Who deemed all further hope a jest ; 
He ne’er on fancy’s wings could rise 
To heaven-built domes above the skies, 
Content from whence he sprang to lie, 
Nor cared to live, nor feared to die.” 
Is anything known as to the name of the Eugenio 
referred to in the above, or when or by whom the 
lines were written ! E. H. R. 


“QuoratTions IN CaTaLocuEs.”—In my ex- 
perience of many and various catalogues of books, 
[ have often noticed the choice quotations anent a 
library, books, and kindred subjects which book- 
sellers prefix to the lists of their wares. I have 
“ made a note of” the following:— 

1. “Iam for whole volumes in folio.” —Shakspeare. 

2. “It is a man’s duty to have books; a library is not 
a luxury but one of the necessaries of life."—H. Ward 
Beecher. 

3. “Knowing I lov’d my books, he furnished me .. .. 
with volumes that I prize.”—Shakspeare, Tempest, Acti., 
se. 2. 

4. “TI had rather than forty shillings I had my book .. . 
here.” —Shakspeare. 





5. “ Books are a guide in youth and an entertainment 
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for age. They help us to forget the crossness of men 
and things, com our cares, and lay our disappoint- 
ments asleep. When we are weary of the living, we may 
repair to the dead, who have nothing of peevishness, 
pride, or design in their conversation.”—Jeremy Collier. 

6. “ There is no end of books, and yet we seem to need 
more every day.” — Manton. 

7. “The past but lives in words ; a thousand ages were 
blank, if books had not evoked their ghosts, and kept 
their pale embodied shades to warn us from fleshless lips.” 
— Bulwer. 

8. “ Your second-hand bookseller is second to none in 
the worth of the treasures which he dispenses.” —Leigh 
Hunt, On the Beneficence of Book-stalls. 

9. “The true University of these days is books.”—T. 
Carlyle. 


A great portion of my bound catalogues is at 
Oxford, which naturally reduces the number of my 
quotations, I am preparing an article on “ Curiosi- 
ties of Catalogues,” and if any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
has any bookseller’s catalogues remarkable, quaint, 
or specially curious, I should much like to hear 
from him as soon as possible. H. 8. Sxrpron. 

Tivoli Cottage, Cheltenham. 


Drumyaprocuit: A BaLLap.— The following 
lines are stated to have been sent to Mrs. Wells, 
the landlady of the inn at Drumnadrochit, by a 
tourist who observed in the visitors’ book a remark 
by Mr. Shirley Brooks as to the difficulty of finding 
rhymes to this uncouth name :— 

** Low in spirits, low in pocket, 
Come at once to Drumnadrochit. 
Sick of snobs, and tired of swells, 
Sojourn at those pleasant Wells ; 
Better door you cannot knock at 
Than the inn of Drumnadrochit. 
Cheerful rooms and restful beds, 
Pillows soft for heavy heads ; 
Warmest welcome meets you there, 
Best of drink and best of fare, 
Leafy shades and winding walks, 
Benches set for friendly talks, 
Bowers where you smoke at ease, 
Garden humming round with bees ; 
Mignonette and purple rocket 
Scent the air of Drumnadrochit. 
af for shooting you're inclined, 
Losd your gun (but do not cock it), 
And be off to Drumnadrechit. 

If for angling you've a mind, 

Screw your trout rod in its socket, 

And then, ho ! for Drumnadrochit. 

The egg is fresh—no need to clock it— 

Which you get at Drumnadrochit. 

Your valise ! you need not lock it 

When you stay at Drumnadrochit. 

No one wonders what o'clock it 

Ever is at Drumnadrochit. 

Squeamishness has nought to shock it 

At the inn of Drumnadrochit. 

Pleasant place! may no one mock it! 

But my song is getting long, 

And I think I'd better dock it ; 

So, farewell to thee, fair Wells, 

And farewell to Drumnadrochit.” 

A. H. Bares. 

Edgbaston. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 





“Tue LANTERNE or Lyoure.”—In Herbert’s 
Typographical Antiquities (vol. i. pp. 402-404, 
London, 1785-90), under the head of Robert 
Redman, who printed books from 1525 to 1540, 
is mentioned a book, printed without date, en- 
titled The Lanterne of Lyghte. It is of small 
size, in eights, printed, says Herbert, “in a small 
neat secretary type,” and contains 74 leaves. The 
colophon is as follows :— 

“Imprynted at London in Fletestreete by me Robert 
Redman, dwellyng at the sygne of the George, next to 
Saynt Dunstan’s Church.” 

I imagine the book is of extreme rarity, and 
should be obliged if any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 
can state where the printed copy possessed by Mr. 
Herbert, or any other copy, is to be found. At 
the end is a woodcut of youthful pastimes, taken 
from the earlier printed missals of France. Pynson’s 
cipher is on the reverse of the leaf containing the 
colophon. 

The treatise was written by one of the followers 
of Wickliffe. It was reprinted by the late George 
Stokes, Esq., in the series of British Reformers 
published by the Religious Tract Society, and 
appears in the volume containing selections from 
the writings of Wickliffe and his successors. Mr. 
Stokes, in his prefatory remarks, mentions the 
existence of pal MS. copies of this remarkable 
work. Can any correspondent say where such 
may now be found ? 8. M. 8. 

[A copy of the original edition of this work is in the 
British Museum. It is conjectured that J. Grime is the 
author, and the date 1530.] 


Tue Star CuamBer.—I have lately come across 
a manuscript “Treatise” of the Court of Star 
Chamber, and wish to know if it has been pub- 
lished, and if its authorship is known. It was 
evidently intended for publication, as the writer, 
who, by the bye, speaks throughout in the first 

rson, hints at a more correct edition hereafter. 

will transcribe the last paragraph as a specimen 
of the style of the author, in hopes that some of 
your readers may be able to identify him. It is as 
follows :— 

“ And thus with as much brevity as this matter would 
afford, I have made a survey of the Court, whereunto 
much more might be added, and that which I have 
written might be couched in better form and words which 
hereafter f shall gladly endeavour to effect, and in the 


mean time submit this my labour to be confirmed or dis- 
allowed to men of better judgment, hoping I have set 
down nothing but truth, having pursued so near as I can 
in all things the direction and opinion of that famous 
Lord Chancellor Egerton, whose memory I ever reverence, 
and to whom I must attribute all my observations, being 








glad to shroud myself under the protection of his name, 
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) Ajacis clypeo, by whose favour. and 
a iete ond particular divestions, I have been enabled 
Poth in my poore understanding and weak estate, ‘ Pos- 
tulans ut si quid superfluum vel perperam positum in hoc 
opere invenerit illud corrigat et emendat cum omnia 
habere in memoria et in nullo errare divinum sit potius 
quam humanum.’—Bracton, fol. i. cap. 1.” 

The treatise begins :— 

“JT cannot but with admiration reverence the grave 
jelgaes* of the sages of the Common Law of Eng- 

)” &e. 

The book is a folio, written about 1630, in ori- 
ginal binding of a superior kind, and is divided 
into three parts. 

Ist. Of judges, officers, and ministers of the 
court. 

2nd. The jurisdiction of the same, and the causes 
which are there handled. 

3rd. Concerning the course of the said court, in 
what form causes are proceeded with. 

Any information will greatly oblige. 

J.C. J. 

Forrign Arnms.—As “N. & Q.” finds its way 
to almost every country of Europe, probably some 
one among your many foreign correspondents ac- 

uainted with heraldry will endeavour to help an 
English brother out of his difficulty. I am anxious 
to ascertain to whom the following arms, bearing 
date 1592, belonged :—“ Sable, four pallets argent, 
in the collar point a trefoil, or”; Crest—“ A dexter 
wing, proper, in the sinister base point a trefoil, 
or.” These arms are almost certainly Continental, 
—at all events, I can find nothing resembling them 
in the whole range of British heraldry. If one 
or more of your foreign contemporaries would 
kindly introduce this query, translated, amongst 
their own “N. & Q.s,” my object would no doubt 
be very speedily attained. A story of historic 
interest hangs upon the solution of this query, of 
the which, however, more anon. 

T. Hueues, F.S.A. 

Chester. 

MarRIAGEs BEFORE Noon.— What rule, custom, 
or law is it that obliges marriages to take place 
before twelve o'clock? If of law, in whose reign 
was it made, and what was the object of restricting 
them to the morning ? 0. P. Q. 

Worthing. 

[The regulation which limits the hours when matri- 
mony may be celebrated is due to Canon 62. It has been 
thought that the forenoon was indicated as a fitting time 
for marriage, on the Church principle that the ‘bride. 
groom and bride, when they made their matrimonial 
vow, should be fasting ; and we may yet discern traces of 


this in the wedding breakfast after the ceremony. See 
“N.& Q.,” 2" 8, x. 148.] 


Norwecian Woopen House. — Some few 
months since a description of a Norwegian wooden 
house, erected for a gentleman in Devonshire, 
appeared in the Times. I should be obliged by a 


= to the number of the Times. A. J. H. 








“ BIBLE-BACKED.”—In the Tichborne trial, 
August 29, Mrs. Mary Smart, being examined by 
Dr. Kenealy, the following evidence was given : 
—“Was he a big lad?—Yes. What kind of 
shoulders?—Rather high. Anything else ?—He 
was humpy or bible-backed.” I would ask, 
whence this expression “ bible-backed ” ? 

CuTHBERT BEDE. 


Tae THames EmMBANKMENT.—So far back as 
1835 I remember an artist of some celebrity who 
knew John Martin, the painter of ‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,’ &c., saying that he (Martin) had, several 
years before that date, suggested improving the 
banks of the Thames by the formation of terraces 
and quays, and had made plans showing how it 
might be done. Perhaps some reader of “ N. & Q.” 
may know if such plans are extant. It would be 
interesting to see in what they differ from those 
which have since been carried out, and which, 
altogether, constitute the most important improve- 
ment of the metropolis during the present genera- 
tion. A Reeuiar READER. 

Derby. 


Baron Nocket.—Where can I find an account 
of him? He was ambassador here from the 
Swedish Court at the end of the last century or 
the beginning of the present. J. R. B. 


R0uMANIA.—I want a good history of Roumania, 
being desirous of obtaining the names and suc- 
cession of the Hospodars of Moldavia and 


Wallachia. W. D. Pryx. 


“ Poems AND FracMmeEnts,” Jersey, pp. 56, 8vo. 
1835, Privately Printed.—Who is the author? In 
this volume will be found “Cromwell, a Dramatic 
Sketch”; Chorus from an unfinished drama, en- 
titled “ Narcissus” ; “ Lines on hearing of the Death 
of Coleridge” at Cape of Good Hope, Dec., 1834, 
&ec. The author seems to have been residing in 
India in 1833-4. In the copy of this book in 
Brit. Mus., there is written, “ Mrs. Robert Whit- 
more, from the Author.” R. Ines. 


“Pappy THE Piper : A Tate.”—If I rightly re- 
collect, it was contained in a book of miscellaneous 
tales. Can you say who was the author ? 

JOSEPHUS. 


Portrait oF Erasmus.—If any reader of 
“N.& Q.” has seen or read of a portrait of Erasmus 
when young, with a beard, probably painted in 
Italy about 1507-8, I shall be obliged by any in- 
formation relating to it. Ratru N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Wisnine Wetis.—Can any of your readers 
help me to the words of the formula or charm used 
at the Wishing Wells of the West of England? 
I have heard it repeated, but can only recall the 
last two lines, when the young lady sums up the 
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qualifications she wishes to find in her future hus- 
band thus :— 
** And rich, St. Catherine ! 
And soon, St. Catherine !” 

The appeal to St. Catherine struck me as singular, 
as on the Continent she is always considered the 
special patroness of spinsters, and an old maid is 
said to “ coiffer Ste. Catherine.” C. W. 


Royat Auruors.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
refer me to a foreign book which covers the same 
ground as Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, or 
to any English book relating to the royal authors 
of other countries ? Lorp Warvey. 


Ben Jonnson.—I have an old mourning ring, 
1733, beautifully finished, in black enamel, with 
embossed letters, and having a rose diamond on 
the top. The letters are “Ben Johnson Ob: 12 
Sep 1733 Ai: 61.” Who was Ben Johnson ? 

R. K. N. 

Lapy Wuarton’s Porms.— Anne, second 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir Henry Lee, third 
baronet of Dytchley, married Thomas, Lord Whar- 
ton, afterwards first Marquis of Wharton. This 
lady was a poetess. Some of her poetical pro- 
ductions have been published. Where are they to 
be found? Others, as a friend assures me, are in 
MS. In whose possession are the latter ? 

Freperick Georce Ler, D.C.L. 

6, Lambeth Terrace. 

[Lady Wharton's Poems will be found in The Idea of 
Christian Love, being a translation, at the instance of 
Mr. Waller, of a Latin sermon upon John xiii. 34, 35, 

reached by Mr. Edward Young, prebendary of Salisbury. 

ond. 1688, 8vo. See “N. & Q.” 1" S. v. 226.] 

Book WantTEpD.— 

** Field (J.) Godly Exhortation, by Occasion of the late 
Judgment of God, shewed in Paris Garden (the Bear 
Garden, at Bankside, London), the 13 Day of January, 
where were assembled above 1,000 Persons, whereof some 
were slain, and one third maimed and hurt, black letter, 
dedicated to the Lord Mayor of London and the Recorder, 
Serjeant Fleetwood, 8vo. bound in velvet, extremely rare, 
3l. 3s. 1583. This exceedingly rare volume gives the 
names and addresses of many persons who were killed 
and hurt.” 

In Thorpe’s Catalogue of Books for 1851 is the 
above. Will any of your readers kindly tell me 
where I can find a copy? I have hunted in vain 
through all catalogues within my reach. 


Nvmismatic.—A short time since a man picked 
up a medal in one of his fields. It is thought to 
be brass ; it is very thin, and in the lowest relief. 
On the obverse is the head of Queen Anne, and 
round it ANNA D.G. MAG. BR: FR: ET. HIB: R, and, 
perhaps, a date. On the reverse is a building, a 
centre with porch and wings ; above the roof three 
turrets, a cross on each—the centre turret is the 
largest. There are also two crosses, one at each 
end of the centre roof. The inscription is ruxDa- 





MENTUM QUIETIS NOSTRA (#7). In smaller letters 
below the building is, I think, H. core Aner, 
Can any one tell me its history, and what the 
building represents ? L. C. R. 


PresteR JOHN OF ABYSSINIA, AND PREsTER 
Joun or Tartary.—The armorial bearings of the 
see of Chichester, a seated figure in a churchman’s 
robe, with mitre on head, holding a globe sur 
mounted by a cross in the left hand, and a drawn 
sword or dagger held by the blade in the mouth, are 
given in Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, by 
S. Baring-Gould, M.A., as if appertaining to or 
connected with the once mighty Prelate of Tartary, 
killed in battle against Jang-I’s Khan, in ap, 
1202.* 

John Abgillus, an earlier Prester John of 
Abyssinia,—perhaps one of the two ambassadors 
sent by the Emperor Charlemagne with Isaac, the 
Hebrew, to the Court of Harin-Ar-Rashid, a.» 
799,—is said to have attended Charlemagne in 
his conquest of Jerusalem, and to have written 
an account of it, as well as of his own travels into 
the Indies, where he gained mighty conquests, and 
from which he never returned.t 

In a.p. 801, the Patriarch of Jerusalem sent 
a standard, with the keys of the city and Holy 
Sepulchre, to Charlemagne, apparently tendering 
him its government; and from that time forward, 
to use the words of William of Tyre, the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem seemed to live more under 
the domination of Charles than that of their 
original sovereign. t 

The above account, given on the authority of 
the Tilian Annals and Eginhard, is further con- 
firmed by Matthew of Westminster,§ who says 
that the ambassadors arrived at Rome while 
Charlemagne was there, on the day of Our Lord’s 
Resurrection ; and that he consented to their 
wishes, promising to wage war against the enemies 
of the Cross, by sea as well as land, if necessity 
required it. 

Various fabulous accounts of the conquest of 
Jerusalem by Charlemagne are said to be extant, 
among others a ridiculous one given by P. Daniel, 
apparently Le Pére G. Daniel, in his History of 
France;|| but whether Charlemagne obtained 
possession of the keys by virtue of conquest, as 1s 
pretended, or by amicable agreement, he would, no 
doubt, in either case, have performed the pilgrimage 
to the Holy Sepulchre. , 

According to Bayle and Moreri, Abgillus was 3 





* History of Genghizein, by M. Petit de la Croix, 
English version, p. 60, and Mahummadan History, by 
Major David Price, vol. ii., p. 484. , 

+ Platts’s Biographical Dictionary, apparently derived 
from Moreri and Bayle. 

t History of Charlemagne, by G. P. R. James, Esq. 

- 425. 


§ “Matthew of Westminster, Bohn, p. 387. 
|| Modern Universal History, vol. xix., p. 316. 
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son of one of the kings of the Frisii, or Frisons— 
Frieslanders ; and further information regarding 
the mission under Sighelm, or Suihelm, Bishop of 
Shireburn, sent to India by Alfred the Great, a.p. 
883,* may, perhaps, be elicited by search about 
Abgillus among the early native annals of Fries- 
land. 

Suffridus Petri, an _ ecclesiastical writer of 
Lewarden, in Friesland, who died a.p. 1591,+ 
wrote 2 Treatise de Scriptor. Frisia, in which 
Charlemagne’s expedition to the Holy Land and 
the travels of Abgillus in the Indies are separately 
referred to, as being works of historical value. ¢ 

Gerard Jean Vossius, who died 1649,§ in his 
De Historiis Latinis, censures Suffridus Petri as 
being a simple, almost a foolish man, for giving 
credit to the idle, witless fictions told by Abgillus 
regarding the conquest of Jerusalem, but ap- 
parently does not question the fact of Charlemagne 
having been there. 

3ayle, from whom the two notices above given 
are taken, upon this, after saying that “ Abgillus 
wrote two histories, the one of Charlemagne’s 
journey into the Holy Land, and the other of his 
wn expedition into the Indies, the latter whereof 
describes the country and the various nations who 
inhabit it,” concludes, somewhat inconsistently, by 
saying, “nothing can be more fabulous than 
Charlemagne’s conquest of Jerusalem.” 

Has any fuller account of the life and writings 
of Abgillus, or Prester John of Abyssinia, been 
published? and has his version of Charlemagne’s 
conquest of Jerusalem been compared with the 
oe given in Charlemagne, the Anglo-Norman 
poem of which we have a valuable translation by 
M. Francisque Michel ? R. R. W. Ex.is. 

Star Cross, near Exeter. 

Replies. 
QUATRAIN ON THE EUCHARIST ATTRIBUTED 
F TO QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
WS. v. 438, 460; 3° S. x. 519; xi. 66, 140, 
225, 315; xii. 76.) 

It is sometimes permitted to the readers of 
“N. & Q.” to revive a question which has already 
received considerable discussion in those well- 
stored pages, and such a revival may be all the 
more permissible when the discussion which has 
taken place has not been exhaustive or decisive. 

A few words will show why I am desirous now 
of repeating a question which has already appeared 





. Hough's Christianity in India, vol. i., p- 104. 

+ Chronological Tables, by M. l'Abbé L. Dufresnoy, 
vol. ii., p. 387, 

3 Bayle’s Biographical Dictionary. 
eyo ictionnaire Historique des Grands Hommes, Paris, 


0 Charlemagne, an Anglo-Norman Poem of the Twelfth 
‘ee by Francisque Michel, London, W. Pickering, 





in “N. & Q.,” and which was thought worthy, at 
an early stage of the inquiry, of a valuable editorial 
note. A month or two ago a gentleman brought 
to Lambeth library, on one of the days on which 
I was in attendance, a very charming portrait of 
Elizabeth before she became queen, The portrait 
has been pronounced, I believe upon very high 
authority, to be contemporary ; and is, evidently, 
of considerable interest. Its possessor told me 
that he proposed to place beneath it, on a label, 
the famous quatrain on the Eucharist, which is 
attributed by many writers to the Princess Eliza- 
beth. I give it as I find it in Rapin’s History :— 

“Her answer to the dangerous questions concerning 
Christ’s real Presence in the Sacrament has something 
in it at once artful and solid :— 

‘Christ was the Word that spake it, 
He took the Bread and brake it : 
And what the Word did make it 
That I believe, and take it.’” 

(Rapin, History of England, 2 vols., fo., London, 1733 ; 
second edit. by Tindal, vol. ii. p. 42, n. g.) 

My visitor asked me the question, which I now 
propose to your readers, on what authority are 
these lines attributed to Elizabeth? I confess, at 
once, that I was at a loss to answer the question. 
I knew that I had seen the quatrain in Miss 
Strickland’s Lives of the Queens, and I had an im- 
pression that I had met with them in Foxe’s Acts 
and Monuments. So I took time to consider the 
matter. 

I found the verses, surely enough (with the 
variation of His Word for the Word in the third 
line), in Miss Strickland’s Lives (vol. iii. p. 80, 
Bohn’s edition), where they occur in the course of 
along paragraph, at the end of which you find as 
a note, authenticating in whole or in part the con- 
tents of the section, the single word “ Camden.” 
On this hint I searched first Camden’s Annales 
rerum Anglicarum .. regnante Elizabetha, then 
Camden’s Remaines of a greater worke concerning 
Britaine, looking through two or three editions of 
each ; and, lastly, Camden’s Britannia (translated 
by Edmund Gibson). In none of these works 
could I find any trace of the lines in question. 
Nor was I more successful in Birch’s Memoirs of 
Queen Elizabeth (2 vols. 4to., London, 1754), nor 
in Lucy Aikin’s Memoirs of the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth (2 vols. 8vo., London, 1818). 

I then turned, where I ought to have looked 
before, to “N. & Q.,” and there, of course, I learnt 
that others had been at work upon this question. 
The editor himself (“N. & Q.,” 2"¢ 8. v. 438) 
refers to a conversation which Lady Jane Grey 
held with Feckenham a few days before her execu- 
tion, in which Lady Jane uses these remarkable 
words, “ What took He but bread? And what 
broke He but bread? And what gave He but 
bread? Look, what He took He brake ; and look, 


what He brake He gave ; and look, what He gave 





that did they eat.” (Vide Appendix to her Life 
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and Remains, by Sir H. Nicolas.) The conversation 
will be found reported at some length in Foxe, Acts 
and Monwments (vi. 415-417, Seeley’s edition, 1870). 

The lines are also given (“ N. & Q.,” loco citato) 
by C. J. R., with a slight, but, as I think, very 
important variation :— 

** Christ was the worde y*‘ spake it, 

Hee gave the breade and brake it ; 

Looke what that worde did make it, 

That I believe and take it.” 
The variation to which I refer is that of the word 
Looke, at the commencement of the third line, for 
And in the former version. The importance of 
this variation will be seen if the words of Lady 
Jane Grey be compared with this reading. In her 
conversation, as reported by Foxe, she uses the 
word look no less than three times in as many 
lines ; and hence arises the query, should the 
lines be attributed to Lady Jane Grey, and not to 
Elizabeth ? 

To make the question still more perplexing, it is 
found that the verse is included in the edition of 
Donne’s Poems, printed by J. Flesher in 1654, p. 
352, though they do not occur in the first edition 
in 1633. Mr. Grosart, in his very elegant edition 
of Donne, does not admit them to be the composi- 
tion of the Dean, but falls back upon the tradition 
which ascribes them to Elizabeth. 

The readers of “N. & Q.” have several times 
revived the subject of these verses. One corre- 
spondent (3 §. x. 519) observes that “these old 
verses, expressing the faith of the wisest of our 
Reformers— 

‘It was the Lord that spake it ’— 
are printed in Sherlock’s Practical Christian, 1698, 
Pt. II. chap. i.” Another writes to say (3™¢ §. xi. 
325) that in Hume’s History of England (edit. 
1812, iv. 443) they are quoted from Baker's 
Chronicle, p. 320. A third finds them (3* §. xii. 
76) in Clark’s Ecclesiastical History, 3rd edit. 
1675. <A fourth discovers them (3' §, xi. 140) 
“in the old churchyard of Templecorran, or Bally- 
carry, co. Antrim, Ireland,” on a tombstone, in the 
following very curious form; the five numerals 
taking the place of the five vowels :— 

** James Burns, Born 1772. 

Ch3rst wls th2 w4rd thlt splk2 3t, 

H2 t44k th2 Br2ld Ind brlk2 3t ; 

Ind whit thlt w4rd d3d m1k2 3t 

Thit 3 b2132v2 Ind tik2 3t.” 

I hope that one may be forgiven for thus sum- 
ming up what “ N. & Q.” has gathered together on 
this quatrain. It will be seen that there have 
been two claimants at least to the authorship of 
these lines, Queen Elizabeth and Dean Donne. To 
these I venture to add a third, in the person of 
Lady Jane Grey,—and I will ask, once more, 
whose are the lines? and, asa help to the decision 
of that question, where do they first occur ? 

W. Sparrow Sumpson. 


THE DOUBLE GENITIVE. 
(4% S. xii. 202.) 

Of the instances of this form given by W. M. T., 
I apprehend “that life of Swift’s” is undeniably 
wrong; “that will of my fathers” almost 
necessarily wrong ; and “a favourite view of the 
general's” probably wrong : but that all the rest 
are right, and that the solution is this. 

It is not, in fact, a double genitive. Of means, 
as I need not say it often does, among; and the 
consequent assumption, upon which the above dis- 
tinctions between the several quotations depend, 
is, that the subject of the sentence is one out of 
many. 

“ A kinsman of Lord Palmerston’s” means “A 
kinsman among Lord P.’s (kinsmen)”; and so of 
the rest. But “life of Swift’s” must be wrong, 
because no one has more lives than one. “ That 
will of my father’s” is almost certainly wrong, 
because the presumption is that a man only makes 
one will; and “a favourite view of B.’s” is 
suspicious, because the idea of a favourite rather 
suggests oneness than plurality. Still, it might 
mean “a favourite view among those which B. 
usnally saw.” 

The point may be made clearer by substituting 
“mine” for the genitive, being, in fact, the same 
construction. “ A son of mine ” should not properly 
be used by a man who had more than one son, 
though very likely it often is so. LyTrTeLtoy. 


Our grammarians do give an intelligible ex- 
planation of what W. M. T. calls “the double 
genitive,” a construction elliptical in its origin 
rather than pleonastic, and, when properly used, 
perfectly legitimate, and carrying a sufficiently 
precise meaning. “A tenant of Mr. B.’s”=“a 
tenant of Mr. B.’s (tenants),” and, therefore, is 
much the same thing as saying “one of Mr. B.’s 
tenants.” It implies that Mr. B. has more than 
one tenant, and differs from the expression “a 
tenant of Mr. B.”; in that the latter does not 
necessarily mean that Mr. B. has more than one 
tenant. Thus, A. might be described as a tenant 
of B., and yet be the only tenant whom B. 
had. In a word, “a son of B.’s” may be right 
enough ; “a father of B.’s” must be wrong. 
In the first instance cited from Miss Edgeworth, 
views is the word “indicated by the’s”; and there 
can be no objection to saying “a favourite view of 
the general’s,” as the gallant officer was not con- 
fined to asingle view. “That will of my father’s, 
if he made but one testament, is wrong; and 
Thackeray's “dark life of Swift’s” must be 
nonsense. 

This construction is probably used too often ; 
but I can see nothing “awkward or obscure” in 
any of the examples which follow ; nor is it very 
reasonable of W. M. T., when treating of a con- 








struction which he has not thoroughly sifted, to 
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insist that instead of one expression another should 
have been used. If there are two right ways of 
saying the same thing, the choice is surely a matter 
for the writer rather than the reader. 

J. H. I. Oaxuey. 


The double genitive of which W. M. T. com- 
plains, furnishes our language with a construction 
we cannot afford to reject as a “barbarism.” “A 
kinsman of Lord Palmerston’s” appears to me no 
more objectionable than a cousin of mine, of his, 
of ours, of yours. “A kinsman of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s” means “one of Lord Palmerston’s kins- 
men,” just as a@ cousin of mine means one of my 
cousins. If I speak of “a horse of my brother’s,” 
Iam understood to speak of one of the horses he 
possesses, or has possessed ; but if I say, simply, 
“my brother’s horse,” it will not be inferred that 
he has more than one. Henry ATTWELL. 

Barnes. 


Lindley Murray alludes to this in hislarger Gram- 
mar, vol. i., p. 265, and gives several examples of this 
use of the genitive. He says it is sometimes abso- 
lutely necessary to make use of this method to 
convey the idea of property, and that, he thinks, 
“is the most important of the relations expressed 
by the genitive case.” This does not quite corre- 
spond with what Max Miller calls “ the real power 
of the genitive.” Max Miller says it meant casus 
generalis, “ or rather the case which expresses the 
genus. 

Neither of these remarks appears to me to be 
philosophically conclusive; but Max Miiller’s is 
the farthest from any grammatical utility. For 
instance, when you say “the king’s sceptre,” you 
do not thereby specify the genus or the kind of 
sceptre. Sceptres betoken authority, and are all 
alike ensigns of rulership; so that the phrase only 
means that the sceptre in question is the property 
of the particular king you are thinking and speak- 
ing of at the instant. 

One of Murray’s examples is: “ It is a discovery 
of Sir Isaac Newton’s.” Now clearly in this phrase 
we could not follow W. M. T., and leave the ’s 
out, without obscuring the meaning. If left out, 
the antecedent sentence might have run, “ Leibnitz’s 
argument is most cogent. It is a discovery of Sir 
Isaac Newton in a grave error”; but “it is a dis- 
covery of Sir Isaac ‘Newton’s” cannot be so under- 
stood for an instant. It is equivalent7to “ It is one 
of the discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton”; hence it 
really does represent a double genitive, and thus 
regarded it becomes to me an ellipsis at once brief 
and beautiful, not to be made away with without 
loss of power to the English language. 

“This picture of my friend” may be his por- 
trait. “This picture of my friend’s” means “This 
is one of the pictures from my friend’s collection.” 

Writers constantly lose sight of this grand dis- 





tinction, and Murray evidently did not clearly 








recognize what is now made clear above, for he 
closes his remarks by observing, “ that some gram- 
marians think that it would be better to avoid the 
use of it altogether, and to give the sentiment 
another form of expression.” 
This is not true; where the use is correct, this 
form is the most vernacular, idiomatic, and proper. 
If Miss Edgeworth had said that “the park 
opened upon a favourite view of the general,” it might 
have meant not one of the views liked by the general, 
but that from that point many persons took their 
favourite view of the general. “By heaven, that 
will of my father’s,” is not quite so clearly right, 
yet it seems to me much more forcible with the ’s 
than without. If not incorrect, it is far more dra- 
matic, and, therefore, in the dialogue of a novel 
more proper. It implies “of my father’s making.” 
I am very glad that W. M. T. should bid us 
“ emulate the clearness and precision of the French.” 
We ought to do so much more than we do; but he 
is not happy in the particular case he has fastened 
upon for censure. The only erroneous sentence 
enumerated by him is that by Thackeray, “The 
pure star in that dark and tempestuous life of 
Swift’s,” and it arises out of a pretended earnest- 
ness not felt by, and not natural to, Thackeray, 
but imitated from his far abler friend, Thomas 
Carlyle. As Swift had but one life, it is impos- 
sible to distribute the sentence so as to exhibit a 
double genitive inthe construction. Ellipsis would 
be tautological, for the only word to supply is 
“life” or “existence.” Error is the penalty of 
simulating what is not felt. May it ever be so! 
GO a We 
Mayfair. 





Tue Greautt, DE QuETTEVILLE, AND Dosriée 
Famities or Guernsey (4 §. xii. 169.)—The 
two first-named families can scarcely be said to 
belong to Guernsey, both having come about the 
sixteenth century from Jersey, where they still 
exist, and both having become extinct, or nearly so, 
in Guernsey during the last century. 

With respect to the Dobrée family, tradition 
says that the first of the name, Jean Dobrée, came 
to the island from Vitré in Brittany, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, in the suite of the 
Comte de Montgomery, who, with several French 
nobles and others attached to the doctrines of the 
Reformation, took refuge in the Channel Islands 
during some of the early religious disturbances in 
France. Jean Dobrée married a Guernsey wife, 
Michelle le Mesurier, and appears from con- 
temporary documents to have been by profession 
an armourer, or, at least, a dealer in oe ag 
Vitré, under its feudal lords, the Dukes de la 
Tremouille, was a stronghold of the Protestant 
party. Coarse canvas and linen cloths were largely 
manufactured there, and a considerable trade was 
carried on with Guernsey in these articles. The 
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commercial intercourse between the two places and 
the community of religion led to many inter- 
marriages, and more than one of Jean Dobrée’s 
descendants returned to Vitré in search of a wife. 
From researches made a few years ago by a member 
of the family at Vitré and Rennes, it would appear 
that the Dobrées did not belong to that part of 
the country, and that their connexion with Vitré 
was merely accidental. As to the name having 
been originally D’Erbrée, corrupted by the 
islanders to Dobrée, there is not the slightest 
reason to believe that this can have been the case. 
Guernsey was a French-speaking community, and 
although English names might be, and, in fact, 
were, occasionally altered so as to adapt them to 
the French pronunciation, it was not so with 
French names. As to the instance of Andrews 
changed to Andros, which E. H. D. gives, it is 
not a very happy one ; for when that family first 
settled in Guernsey, temp. Hen. VIII, Andro 
was quite a usual form in England for Andrew. 

In our parish registers, in the records of the 
Royal Court, and in a manuscript of the sixteenth 
century, we find the various forms of D’Aubray, 
D’Aubraye, Dauberaye, Daubray, and Dobrée ; 
but the last is the most usual, and, what is more 
to the point, is still to be met with so spelt in 
France. D’Aubray was the maiden name of the 
Marquise dé Brinvilliers, who acquired such an 
unenviable notoriety by her wholesale poisonings ; 
and the arms borne by the Dobrée family are the 
same, with the exception of the tinctures, as those 
belonging to the French family d’Aubray, who 
bear argent, a crescent gules, between three trefoils 
slipped, sable. About the first quarter of the last 
century, application was made to the Earl Marshal 
by the Dobrée family of Guernsey to have their 
arms registered in England, and by patent dated 
Sth February, 1726, the following colours were 
assigned to “the arms anciently borne by the 
Dobrées of Guernsey, viz., gules, a crescent party 
per pale or and argent, between three trefoils 
slipped of the third.” Unless the arms “ anciently 
borne by the Dobrées of Guernsey” were an un- 
authorized assumption on their part, this would go 
far towards proving that the name was originally 
d’Aubray. 

The arms of Gibaut, anciently Gibault, of 
Jersey are, azure, a tower or, maconnée sable. 

Arms of De Quetteville of Jersey, or, a saltire 
azure, dentellé sable. _ Vide An Armorial of 
Jersey, by J. Bertrand Payne. 

Epe@ar MacCuttocu. 

Guernsey. 


The following extracts are from a copy of an old 
pedigree in my possession, which will give much 
of the information required :— 

“ The family of Dobrée originally resided at Obrée in 
Normandy, where they had been Counts and Peers of 
France since the reign of Louis XI. (about 1475). 





“ About the time of the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
at Paris (1572) they emigrated to Guernsey, on account 
of having embraced the Protestant religion, where they 
have since resided. 

** Arms. Gules, a crescent per pale or and argent 
between three trefoils argent. 

“ Crest. On a mount vert a thistle proper. 

“ Motto. Spe vivitur. 

“The first settler of this family in Guernsey was John 
Dobrée, who established himself there in 1570 or 1575.” 

The pedigree does not mention his antecedents, 
or where he —* resided. The name was, I 
believe, originally spelt D’Obrée. I have been in- 
formed there are (or were) some ancient monuments 
relating to this family in Caen Cathedral. 

I. D. N. 

Ashford. 


The first settler of the Dobrée family arrived in 
Guernsey, from Normandy, on the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, 1685, when the French Protestants 
were expelled their country, coming from near 
Lisieux, in Normandy. The name was then spelt 
D’Obrée, as it still is by the elder bench, wheasaliit 
bears the title of “Count,” who resides in Normandy. 
The D’Obrée, or Dobrée, arms are, gules, three tre- 
foils proper, with a crescent in the centre. They 
can be found in the Heraldic Archives of 
Normandy, and were enrolled in the English 
College of Heraldry, in London, about one hun- 
dred years since ; crest, a thistle growing. _§. 


QvuarRLEs, ALcIaTus, AND Herman Hveo (4% 
S. xi. 137, 184, 473; xii. 51.)—I have waited 
to mention a passage in Mr. Bares’s note till I 
could refer to Alciatus. The passage in Mr. 
Bates’s note is this : “Quarles has in numerous 
instances translated literally, or paraphrased, not 
only lines, but entire passages from his exemplar, 
who in his turn levied contributions from Alciatus” 
(p. 52.) 

I need say no more about Quarles and his shabby 
piracy, nor about Arwaker. It would be waste of 
time to write any more about them. I have 
examined “ Andrew Alciati Emblematum Libellus, 
Parisiis ex officina Christiani Wechell, sub scuto 
Basiliensi, in vico Jacobeo. Anno M.D. XXXV.” 
This is not the first edition ; but Wechell, in his 
Preface, informs us that he had chosen the pro- 
fession of printing “artem excudendorum librorum, 
quam passim incultam et pené abjectam jacere 
videbam”—and that he had undertaken this edition 
of Alciatus to redress the errors of former issues. 
Alciatus acted in concert with him, “ facilé ab eo 
impetravi ut ad limam revocaret, et feetum illum 
immaturum informemque, ursi instar, lambendo 
conformaret.” 

The book is large 12mo. Pagination runs to 
119 ; and there are 113 emblems. ; 

In these I observe no similarity to the designs 
in Herman Hugo’s Pia Desideria. Alciatus died 
in January, 1550 or 1551, I will not decide which. 
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The next edition accessible to me is the edition 
Francisci Sanctit Brocensis ..... Lugduni,” 
1573 ; a thick small 8vo., pp. 558, issued by the 
same publisher, Rovillius, who, in the following 
year, 1574, printed the Dialogo delle Imprese of 
Paolo Giovio, Bishop of Nocera, and Gabriel 
Svmeoni. The next, “per Claudium Minoem 
Juriscon., Parisiis 1602”; a thick small 
Svo., pp. 551. The next, “Cum notis 
Laurentii Pignorii Patavini, Patavii .... 1621”; 
a thick small 4to., pp. 1003. In none of these do 
I find anything which has been copied by Hugo. 
Nor do the verses, as far as I know them, which 
Alciatus appended to his Emblems, resemble the 
verses of the Jesuit father. Alciatus usually, 
but not always, wrote elegiacs—hexameters and 
pentameters—a few to illustrate each of the 
emblems. Father Hugo also wrote elegiacs ; but 
his verses run to a considerable length, and are 
headed by a text of Scripture, which gives intimation 
of the character of the poem following. Thus, for 
example, No. xviii. in the Second Book. The 
“Desideria Anime Sancte” is headed “ Perfice 
gressus meos in semitis Tuis, ut non moveantur 
vestigia mea.—Psal. 16.” The emblem is a child 
in a go-cart: an angel holding out his hands 
allures the child forward. The poem has seventy- 
six lines of elegiacs. This is in the edition of 
1628. 

The Pia Desideria are written upon a set 
plan, and are divided into three parts or books. 
These three books correspond to the three divisions 
in Spiritual theology—the Semita, Purgativa, 
Illuminativa, and Unitiva. The Pia Desideria 
illustrate these three Semite. The illustrations 
harmonize exactly with the various steps. The 
verses are followed by copious extracts from the 


Fathers. Of all this nothing had been seen in 
Alciatus. He was an emblem author ; certainly 


not, in any sense, a spiritual writer. Herman 
Hugo was ; and by him emblems are employed for 
the purpose of illustrating a course of spiritual 
theology, in a very affecting manner. 

If Mr. Bares only means that Alciatus and 
Herman Hugo both used emblems, and that 
Alciatus wrote first, I have no more to ask ; but if 
he means more than this, he would be doing a 
favour to many readers of “ N. & Q.” by pointing 
out the details to which he refers. D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Mr. Bares and the bibliographers tell us that 
Dr. Watts put forth the Emblem Pictures with 
verses of his own to fit them. The book which 
your correspondent identifies as the one in question 
@ may not have seen, and, as my copy differs 
therefrom, I subjoin a fuller title :— 

“ The Christian’s Divine Amusements ; 
Emblems and Hieroglyphicks on a great Variety of 
Subjects, Moral and Divine, in 4 books. By the late 
Rev. Mr. J. Jones, Embellished with near 100 beautiful 


consisting of 





Emblematical Cuts. 12mo. London. P. for J. Cooke, 
1764.” 


These cuts are well described as rough woodcuts 
of the Emblems ; and although the date does not 
agree, the printer’s name, period and extract from 
Preface sufficiently show that it is the book de- 
scribed by Mr. Bates, but that its attribution to 
Dr. Watts is a mistake. As the Critical Reviewer 
observes that this is the book now generally 
known by the name of Quarles, I may take the 
opportunity of here noting another in my pos- 
session with as much right to be named in the 
connexion, having the Emblem pictures of Hugo 
and Quarles with a new poet to interpret them :— 

“Divine Emblems or Penitential Desires, Sighs, and 
Groans of the Wounded Soul, in 2 books, adorned with 
suitable Cuts. 12mo. London. P. by T. Gent, 1724.” 

This Gent is the well-known printer, afterwards 
of York. The address to the Princess of Wales is 
signed by him, and the frontispiece and ornament 
of the book are easily recognizable as those used by 
that eccentric typographer and occasional author, 
who now and then melted down somebody else’s 
copy, or went in for a popular subject ; pirating 
Robinson Crusoe, and then donning his Emblems 
in a cheaper form, in opposition to Arwaker, to 
wit. A. G. 


Joun Maupe or Moor Hovse (4S. xii. 167.) 
—There is every reason to believe that the copy 
of Gent’s History of Hull, mentioned by Mr. 
CoLLyER, once belonged to John Maude, Esq., 
of Moor House, near Wakefield. He, according to 
3urke’s History of the Commoners (vol. ii., p. 87), 
was educated at Hanau-on-the-Mayne, spent 
several years (from 1793 to 1803) in the United 
States of America, and published an interesting 
work at Wakefield, in 1826, under the title of a 
Visit to the Falls of Niagara, with descriptive en- 
gravings from drawings by himself. So most prob- 
ably during his residence in America the History 
of Hull passed from his possession. 

The author of Verbeia, or Wharfedale, alluded 
to by your correspondent, was Thomas Maude, of 
Burley Hall, in the county of York,.of the same 
ancient family which traces its descent from Eustace 
de Monte Alto; and he also published Wensleydale, 
or Rural Contemplations, descriptive of one of the 
fairest spots in England. In early life Thomas 
Maude had been surgeon on board the “ Harfleur,” 
then commanded by Lord Harry Powlett, said 
to have been the Captain Whittle of Smollett’s 
Roderick Random, who, on his succession to the 
Dukedom of Bolton, appointed him agent to the 
extensive northern estates in Wensleydale. Thomas 
Maude died in 1798, and lies buried in the pic- 
turesque churchyard of Wensley, on the banks of 
the murmuring Eure. Appropriately on his tomb 
are inscribed the following lines from Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village :— 
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“ How blest is he who crowns in shades like these 
A youth of labour with an age of ease, 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Witiiam Butwery’s “ Diatoeve” (4% §. xii. 
161.)—This amusing old work is perfectly well 
known, and has often been quoted from ; but it 
certainly deserves reprinting for many reasons ; 
more especially for its specimens of the old North- 
country beggars’ dialect. It is written in a very 
humorous vein, with the intention of dissipating 
the fear of a pestilent fever, which had been intro- 
duced into this country by some sick soldiers from 
Newhaven in France, and had ravaged London, in 
1563. 

The first edition of the Dialogue bothe Pleasaunt 
and Pietifull was printed in 1564; a second 
edition appeared in 1569, a third in 1573, and a 
fourth in 1578. It is dedicated “To the right 
worshipfull and his singular good friende Maister 
Edwarde Barret of Belhous, Essex, Esquier.” The 
dedication is subscribed “ This twelfe of Marche, 
1564. Yours ever, William Buileyn.” After this 
follows an address to the reader, at the conclusion 
of which there is a woodcut of Death leaning on a 
spade, with the motto, “ Mors gloriosior est quam 
mala vita.—Sophocles de Morte.” 

Waldron calls Bullein’s Dialogue a “ Morality,” 
and Sir Walter Scott (Introd. to Border Minstrelsy), 
a “Mystery.” But, as it was not intended for 
dramatic representation, these titles are improper. 

The interlocutors of the Dialogue are Mendicus, 
Civis, Uxor, Medicus, Antonius, Roger, Crispinus, 
Avarus, Ambodexter, Mendax, Mors, Theologus. 

That portion giving a specimen of the dialect of 
an old beggar from Reeds-dale— 

“Come of a wight ridyng sirname called the Robsons, 
good honest men and true, savyng a little shiftyng for 
their living, God and our leddie help them, sillie pure 


, 


men — 
is reprinted in the Appendix to Rambles in North- 
umberland and on the Scottish Border, by Stephen 
Oliver the younger [W. A. Chatto], 1835. The 
whole of the curious passage in praise of our old 
ts (quoted in “N. & Q.”), together with a large 
y of valuable extracts, occupying some thirty 
pages, may be found in the Appendix to Waldron’s 
edition of Ben Jonson’s Sad Shepherd, 1783. 
Epwarp F. Rimsavttr. 


It may be worth mentioning that Bullein’s book, 

A Dialogue bothe Pleasaunte and Pietifull (not 
— as F. J. F. gives it, nor pitiful, as Ritson 
it), was fully reviewed and quoted eight years 

ago in Payne Collier's Bibliographical and Critical 
Account of Rare English Books. There it is also 
shown that an earlier impression was published in 
1564, containing all the notices of Chaucer, 
Lidgate, Barclay, Skelton, &c., which F. J. F. has 








extracted from the edition of 1573. It is stated 
too, on the same authority, that Bullein was “ born 
beyond the cold river of Tweed,” though he lived, 
and, as far as we know, practised in Devonshire, 
Crispine, who gives the characters and descriptions 
of the old poets, was an apothecary. Bullein died, 
it seems, three years after the appearance of the 
second edition of his amusing book. T. L. 


Freip Lore : Canr=Carse (4 §. xi. 110, 259, 
351, 362, 490; xii. 89, 112.)}—The recording for 
preservation of the more ancient field names, with 
a brief statement of their former and present 
natural features, would be highly instructive and 
curious. The observations of M., and others, 
particularly those of Mr. Cox (xi. 259) upon carr 
and carse (the latter the Scotch form), which are 
said to alternate with pot, mire, moss, merit every 
consideration. 

Many places called carse (often kerse) occur in 
the south-western counties of Scotland ; and these 
invariably have been applied to flat marshy land, 
situated by the side, or at the embouchure of 
waters. But only one example will be now noticed, 
and that especially on account of the origin being 
in doubt. In the parish of Dalry (Ayrshire) a 
large barony lying along the south bank of the 
Garnock water is called, in the local pronunciation, 
Kaarsland, but, according to modern orthography, 
Kersland. Of this tract, there is a strath on the 
south bank of the Garnock for two miles in length 
or so, which is truly carse-land; but, having been 
owned by a family of the name of Ker (the local 

ronunciation of which is Kaar), the common 
elief is, that the family name originated that of 
the barony (i.¢. Kers-land, or the land of Ker). 
Still, that may not have been the case. On the 
other hand, the place-name of carr, carrs, or carse, 
assuming the possibility of its having been applied 
before the Kers obtained possession, may have 
been adopted for a personal surname according to 
a very usual practice; and one fact aiding this 
view is, that an elevated piece of land, of a hill- 
form, overlooking the valley, and near one end of 
the flat carse-land, is called carse-head. 

Besides, regarding the term pot, referred to by 
M., which is allowed to alternate with carse, having 
the same meaning, it may be mentioned that, in the 
midst of this deep valley of the Garnock, there arises 
a fine green conical-shaped hill, quite isolated, which 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century 1s 
known, from an extant charter, to have been called 
Potteconnell, but the modern form of which is 
Pitcon. Near this hill two waters, the Rye and 
Pitcon, unite with the Garnock ; and it cannot be 
in doubt that the land on all sides of it was natu- 
rally wet, marshy, and often flooded. Hence, 
possibly, the application of the name, Potte-connell, 
descriptive, as it would seem, not only of the 
form of the hill itself (connell signifying a round 
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or conical hill), but also of its position; Pot, as 
M. supposes, denoting any “deep place on land, or 
in a river.” So it was the round hill of the marsh, 
or the marsh with the round hill, rather than, as 
some etymologists have thought, the grave, or 
burial place (pit), of one Connell. 

M.’s observations on rigg are equally curious and 
sound, as many Scotch examples might be adduced 
to prove. Rigging is yet in daily use, applied to 
the uppermost part of a house-roof, as well as to 
the back of an animal. 


OrpHevs AND Mosss (4 §, xi. 521 ; xii. 31, 73> 
110, 150.)—Although Mr. Tew’s last disquisition 
on the above subject is more objectionable in every 
point than his first, I should have declined to notice 
it, even had the Editor not thought proper to close 
the discussion ; for Mr. Tew has now opened the 
very issues which I have all along deprecated as 
useless, if not positively pernicious, in the truly 
religious point of view. Toshow the inconclusive- 
ness of his arguments, I should have to publish in 
“N. & Q.” the arguments and facts adduced “ on 
the other side,” demonstrating “ Grecian influence 
in the Old Testament.” This is precisely what I 
object to,—just as I object to Mr. Tew’s challenge 
involved in his resuscitation of this very old topic, 
to say nothing of his misrepresentations* through- 
out ; and so I will not even tell him where he will 
find his fabric demolished, for “‘ when ignorance is 
bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” The arguments upheld 
by Mr. Tew are inconclusive, and those of “the 
other side” are of no consequence—in the truly 
religious question. ANDREW STEINMETZ. 





I assure Mr. Sternmerz that to me ignorance 
is no bliss: I would learn on all things; I would 
learn from any, even from him, if well I could. 
Solon’s saying is ever before me: C'npacxw 8 ’aiei 
moAAa didacKxdpevos,—but till Mr. Srersmerz 
has learned better than to assert that “the ancient 
Fathers were too well informed to come to any 
such conclusion,” &c., and has made no further 
advance in his knowledge of the Greek tongue 
than to be beguiled into the supposition that 
hydrogen has the same derivation as vdpoyev7)s, he 
must really excuse me if I “decline him with 
thanks,” and choose for myself a more competent 
instructor. 

As to “ Thesmophorion,” + I said that it does not 





_ * For instance, Mr. Tew says that ‘‘ Thesmophorion ” 
is only a legal term equivalent to legem ferre, whereas 
every schoolboy knows that it is the name of a solemn rite 
(sacrum Cereris) in Greece, supposed to have been estab- 
lished by Orpheus, and relating to the “‘ Mysteries,” as 
fully described by the ancients. Let Mr. Tew refer to 


Meursius (Opera Omnia, tom. ii.) for the details, and 
decide whether he is not mistaken in this new “ dis- 
covery,” that “Thesmophorion” is only equivalent to 
the legal term legem ferre. 

t Geopopsproy = the Temple of Démétér, ra Oecpo- 
gopta = the Festival. 


The derivation, of course, is 








mean “ carrying the law,” nor does it. And when 
I said, “ it is a pure legal phrase for the making or 
enacting a law, just as the Latins say legem ferre,” 
I was not speaking of the word in its secondary and 
restricted acceptation, but as to its etymological 
structure. I did not need to be told what in the 
former sense was its reference; I knew, and I 
knew why. Grote shall tell: “The surname Thes- 
mophoros gave occasion to new legends, in which 
the goddess (Démétér) was glorified as the first 
authoress of laws and legal sanctions to mankind.” 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

[Under no pressure can this controversy be further 
carried on. It was re-opened at Mr. Sternmetz’s urgent 
request; and Mr. Tew was invited to furnish a reply, 
which might appear in the same number of “‘ N. & Q.” 
as Mr. Sretnmetz’s communication. With this the 
subject is finally closed.] 


“Dare” (4S. xii. 168, 209.)—Is not Chaucer’s 
dare simply the French dort ? 


“Liru” (4% §, xii. 208.)—Surely this land that 
“lies so lieu” is merely land that lies in the loo, 
i.e. in a sheltered position, out of the wind, the 
word loo being the seaman’s form of lee. 





A word in daily use amongst the Sussex 
peasantry, especially on the coast. They talk 
about getting on the lieu side of the hedge, or the 
liew of the house, &c., by which they mean the 
sheltered side. I suppose, therefore, when the 
“South Devonshire” people speak about their 
ground being “ so lieu,” they mean that it is so well 
sheltered from cold winds as to be of a very warm 
and genial nature, and thus naturally productive 
of fine and healthy vegetables. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Though liew and clémb are not unfrequently 
heard in Devonshire, they are more commonly used, 
and by persons of higher education, in Cornwall ; 
they formed part of my earliest vocabulary. The 
late Mr. J. Couch, who placed both in his list of 
“Obsolete and Obsolescent Words” (History of 
Polperew, chap. xii., 1871), spelt them lew and 
cléme, and every native would, probably, use the 
same orthography. He defined the former as 
“ sheltered,” adding “ lewth also is used as signifying 
shelter.” Cldme he defined as “ earthenware,” and 
Mr. Garland defines clémen as “made of earthen- 
ware” (Journ. Inst. of Cornwall, Part IIL, p. 47, 
1865). China was not included under the name 
clome. W. PENGELLY. 





Oecpoc and géipw, of which “every schoolboy knows” 
the Latin equivalent is legem ferre. These Thesmophoria 
were probably instituted by Triptolemus, though some 
say by Orpheus, or the daughters of Danaus. Herodotus 
says of them (ii. 172), cai rij¢ Aipnrpog rederifg 
wept, Tiv ot “EAAnvec Oecpogdpia cadéiover, — also 
Aristophanes (Aves, 1519), GAN’ worepei Oeopogopioss 
ynorevopey dvev Ovnroy. 
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Climb. This may mean a pottery made at 
some place called St. Colomb or Columba. 
EFFrESsSEA. 


Tiew and lew, in West-Saxon dialect, means 
“lee,” a “leeward,” or sheltered spot ; a word 
concerning which our dictionaries are sadly to 
seek,— Dr. Johnson strangely informs us that 
“« leeshore is that towards which the winds blow !” 
I suspect a connexion with the German “lau,” 
tepid, “luke”; perhaps also “ low.” 

JEAN LE TROVEUR. 


Cloam isa form of loam, as clump of lump, 
crumple of rumple. J. H. I. Oaxwey. 


Meanie or Worps (4* §. xii. 169.)—H. T. H. 
does well to plead “simple ignorance” before ad- 
vising us to start upon good authority, in order to 
be consistent about the meaning of compounds in 

«vis. What better authority can we have about 

reek words than that of the Greeks themselves? 
It is well known that in many Greek compounds, 
of which the latter part is of verbal origin like 
these, it must be determined by the context 
whether the verb involved is to be taken transi- 
tively or intransitively. ‘Opoyev)s is a case in 
point, which Sophocles, @dipus Ty., 1361, uses 
transitively, unlike other writers. Compare imo- 
Barns, ixropavjs, with many other like words. 
“ Pythogenic” is unknown to me, but evidently a 
different kind of compound, the latter part being 
from a noun, yévos. If we follow the best authority, 
we shall continue to be inconsistent. 

J. H. I. Oakey. 


Had H. T. H. reflected that there are two words 
from which the termination yevyjs may be derived, 
and is derived, he would have escaped the difficulty 
of which he seeks elucidation. In tdpoyenis, 
bAoyenjs, and words of kindred meaning, the 
primitive is found in yiyvopay, or its radical yévw, 
which has a passive force exactly like the Latin 
gigni, and consequently means that which is 
generated, not the generating principle or agent. 
For instance, véov yeydws—=new born, Odyssey, 19, 
400,—'A y atpéveos yeyovws—born of Achemenes, 
Herod., vii. 2,—érbAGv yevéerOar=to be born of 
noble parents, Eurip. Hee., 380. 

In such compounds, however, as hydrogen, 
oxygen, cyanogen, &c., it is a derivative of the 
causal verb yevvaw, and has, of course, an active 
force; ¢.9., Oyevynoas ratip=the father who 
begat, Soph. Elect., 1412,— Exapév rT éyyévare= 
she brought forth Eparus, isch. Suppl., 46. In 
“ Pythogenic,” if the true rendering be “ dirt-made 
fevers,” the derivation would be the same as in 
hydrogen, &c. I hope this explanation will be ac- 
ceptable to H. T. H., and prove to him that we 
are quite “consistent ” in using the word in either 
sense, and also supported by the best “authority.” 

Epauunp Tew, M.A. 





“Lo! ON A NARROW NECK OF LAND” (4% §, xii, 
174.)—I trust that Mr. Bares will pardon my 
saying that the fourth line of the second verse of 
Mr. Wesley’s well-known hymn is not “A point 
of life, a moment’s space,” but “ A point of time, a 
moment’s space” (see Hymn 61, ed. 1846). 

I have this moment met with the idea contained 
in the first two lines of the verse in a paper by 
Addison :— 

“ Many witty authors,” he says, “ compare the present 
time to an isthmus or narrow neck of land that rises in 
the midst of an ocean, immeasurably diffused on either 
side of it.” (See Spectator, No. 590). 

Ww. PEeNGELLY. 

Torquay. 


Sr. Jerome (4 §, xii. 151.)—Mnr. Tew says :— 
“ Apropos of St. Jerome, I know nothing of his 
saying about the Devil having ‘ inspired the heathen 
writers,” &c. I inclose you a passage exactly to 
that effect from Theophilus of Antioch to Autoly- 
cus. I have not read anything of St. Jerome, nor 
have I referred to St. Justin for “something not 
unlike it”; but having read all the early Fathers 
said to be of the first and second century, there is not 
one of them, I think, on the same subject, who has 
not said the same thing ; and it is rather a favourite 
with them attacking the Greeks, and ascribing 
everything in them to the Devil and his angels. 
Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vol. iii., p. 74, 
Theophilus to Autolycus, Book II. chap. viii. 
After giving extracts from the poets, Theophilus 
says :— 

“And without meaning to do so, they acknowl 
that they know not the truth; but, being inspired by 
demons, and puffed up by them, they spoke at their in- 
stance whatever they said. For indeed the poets— 
Homer, to wit, and Hesiod being, as they say, inspired 
by the Muses—spoke from a deceptive fancy, and not 
with a pure, but an erring spirit. And this, indeed, 
clearly appears from the fact, that even to this day the 

ssessed are sometimes exorcised in the name of the 
iving and true God; and these spirits of error them- 
selves confess that they are demons who also formerly 
inspired these writers But sometimes some of them 
awakened up in soul, and, that they might be for a wit- 
ness both to themselves and to all men, spoke things in 
harmony with the prophets regarding the monarchy of 


God, and the judgment, and such like.” 
W. J. Breen. 


“Tae Sea-puve Birp or Marcu” (4 8. xii. 
177.)—The Curator of the National History 5o- 
ciety’s Museum here has sent me the following 
letter in reply to Mr. Brirren’s query :— 

“ Museum, Sept. 1, 1873. 

“ Dear Sir,—In reference to your inquiry about Ten- 
nyson’s Blue-bird, I believe it to be the Fieldfare (Tur- 
dus pilaris, Linn.). The top of the head and part of 
the neck, also the lower part of the back and the rump, 
of this bird are of a bluish ash colour, and in some districts 
it is called the Blue-bird. The food of this bird consists 
largely of the haws or fruit of the hawthorn ; and in their 
search for them, they may be seen flitting in and out 
among the bushes. It is a migratory bird, and only visits 
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this country in the winter, making its appearance in 
October, and leaving again in the early part of March, 
at which time the bushes will be very barren. 

“Taken in connexion, the ‘rosy plumelets of the 
larch’ (the pinkish flowers of the larch appear early in 
the spring) and the rarity of the notes of the thrush 
show that the poet is speaking of the early spring. I 
think the Fieldfare is the bird the poet had in his mind. 

* Josepn Wricut.” 
J. MANvEL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Ay Oprtvary (45. xii. 174.)}—I have read with 
pleasure Mr. CrossLey’s contribution to “N.&Q.,” 
and heartily do I endorse his sentiments embodied 
in the quotation which I give. “ Of periodicals at 
present we have enough and to spare; but we 
appear to be sadly in want of one devoted to the 
purposes of a general obituary.” Of periodicals 
the name is Legion. They are truly represented 
by the motto “Quantitas non qualitas,” and I am 
reminded they sadly represent the old story of the 
needle in the bundle of hay—a little matter in a 
world of waste, and if found do not reward the 
seeker for his search. 

We are “in want of a general obituary,” which 
would embalm the memory of the lustre of the 
virtues of departed spirits in its columns. It calls 
to mind the aspirations of Horace :— 

** Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi ; sed omnes illachrymabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.” 
May that vates sacer soon spring up and compile 
a work worthy of all acceptation. 
BELISsARIUS. 


Topras Furneavx, R.N. (4S. xii. 168, 219.) 
—Tobias Furneaux, when he commanded the 
“Adventure,” was a Commander R.N, having 
been promoted to that rank on his appointment 
to that service, in Nov. 1771. He had previously 
sailed round the world as second lieutenant of the 
“Dolphin,” under Capt. Wallis, 1766-8, and is 
frequently mentioned in the narrative of that 
voyage. It is a tradition in the family that he had 
also sailed in the still earlier voyage of Byron, 
1764-6. He was promoted to the rank of captain 
after his return in 1775, and, in command of the 

Syren,” 28, took part in Sir Peter Parker's 
attack on Charleston, June 28,1776. He died at 
Swilley, near Plymouth, in 1781, aged 46. Two 
portraits of him, by Northcote, are preserved in 
the family. H. Furyeavx. 

St. Germans, Cornwall. 


Bucnay Diatectr (4% §. xii. 167.)—In a list of 
books sold by auction in Aberdeen last March, 
there are the following volumes in the Buchan 
dialect : Douglas in the Buchan Dialect, and Songs, 
by G. Smith, Aberd., 1824, and Poems in the 
Buchan Dialect, by W. Scott, Aberd., 1832. Prob- 
ably one of these is the book for which W. McL. 








inquires. If he were to write to Messrs. Wylie, 
whose firm still exists as booksellers in Union 
Street, Aberdeen, they would doubtless be able to 
give him positive information. 
W. D. Macray. 

Sir Jonn Sropparr (4% §. xii. 136, 196.)— 
The assertion that Dr. (afterwards Sir John) Stod- 
dart was never editor of the Times, but only of 
“a miserable imitation of our leading journal, 
called the New Times,” is inexact. Dr. Stoddart 
edited the Times from 1812 to 1816; but in Feb., 
1817, in consequence of some difference with one 
of the proprietors of that journal, he established 
another morning paper, called the New Twmes, 
which, though never very successful, continued to 
exist till 1828. In the political satires and cari- 
eatures of that day Dr. Stoddart was continually 
introduced as “ Dr. Slop.” I may add, that he 
was appointed Chief-Justice and Judge of the 
Vice-Admiralty Court at Malta in 1826, on which 
occasion he received the honour of knighthood. 
He resigned the office in 1839; and died in 
London on 16th Feb., 1856. 

Tuompson Cooper, F.S.A. 


“Laus tua, non Tua,” &c. (4% 8. xii. 19.)— 
This epigram, which is quoted by Hic er Usique 
as having been composed with reference to the 
present Pope, cannot be much, if at all, less than 
400 years old. Puttenham alludes to it in his 
Arte of English Poesie (1589), and supposes it to 
have been written on Alexander VI. (1492-1503), 
which seems not improbable, considering what is 
recorded of the character of that Pope. It has, 
however, been attributed by some writers to 
Fr. Philephus, the author of Satirarwm Hecatons- 
tichon, who died in 1481. I believe it is not to 
be found in any of his printed works. The one 
above mentioned was first printed in 1476, and is 
all in hexameters. Fr. NorGArte. 


Sir Hersert Crorr (4" §. i. 353, 467 ; viii. 
319 ; xii. 133.)—With the new light thrown on 
this subject by Mr. Curistte’s note, on p. 133, it 
occurred to me that the work referred to by Mr. 
Bares, in his interesting note in your eighth 
volume, as by Sir Herbert Croft, might also have 
had the talented assistance of Charles Nodier ; 
and, accordingly, on referring to Quérard’s Super- 
cheries Littéraires Dévoilées, 1869, vol. i. col. 809, 
I do find that Nodier is credited with having 
“rédigé” the “Commentaires sur les meilleurs 
ouvrages de la langue frangaise.” However, this 
will no doubt make Mr. Bares value his hand- 
some book the more, and not make him regret the 
“Roxburghe coating” with which, in spite of 
dilatory binders, he has, no doubt, by this time 
succeeded in enveloping it. OupHarR Hamst. 


Sir Puetm O’Ner, (4% §. xii. 189.)—In the 
late Mr. Haddan’s edition of Abp. Bramhall’s 
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Works, for in the A. C. Library, Oxford, 1842-45, 

vol. i. p. 34, note r, and vol. iii. p. 456, note k, 

there are authorities mentioned in which would be 

found ample illustration of the case respecting the 

Duke of Ormond, and his alleged complicity with 

the Irish rebels. Ep. MARSHALL. 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Eneravine or Miss Gunnine (4% §, xii. 188.) 
—The engraver was R. Laurie, 1771. 
W. P. Russet. 
Bath. 


“HunGRY DOGS LOVE DIRTY PUDDINGS” (4 
S. xii. 188.)—Something like this proverb may be 
found in The Antiquary, chapter xliii. : 

“The messenger (one of those dogs who are not too 
scornful to eat dirty puddings) caught in his hand the 
guinea which Hector chucked at his face.” 

SENNACHERIB. 


Nevis: its Empiem (4 §,. xii. 188.)—The 
device on the Nevis stamps is thus described in 
Dr. John Edward Gray’s Catalogue of Postage- 
stamps :— 

“ Representation of the Goddess of Health (Hygeia) 
giving water from a healing spring in the island to a 
sick person.” 

S. M. O. 


SERMONS ON THE Patriarcus (4% §, xii. 189.) 
—The work referred to is probably “ Prototypes ; 
or, the Primarie Precedent Presidents out of the 
Book of Genesis, by William Whately, late Pastour 
of Banbury. London: printed by G. M. for 
Edward Tandem, Booke-seller in Banbury. 
MDCXL.,” in small folio. It contains twenty-seven 
examples, beginning with Adam and Eve, and 
ending with Joseph’s steward. The work has for 
a frontispiece a portrait of the author in an oval, 
with six Latin verses beneath, much after the style 
of the portraits in the first volume of Holland’s 
Heroologia, but with no name of engraver or 
painter. Bromley mentions it as 1647, folio ; and 
Granger as 1647, 4to. The work contains a short 
life of the author, and Granger gives part of his 
epitaph— 

“It’s William Whately that here lies, 
Who swam to's tomb in ’s people’s eyes.” 
W. E. Bucktey. 

Mr. KrnesmiLt may possibly allude to Bishop 
Hacket’s Century of Sermons, fol., 1675. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


Joun Barciay Scriven (4% §. xii. 183.)—The 
hero of W. B.’s interesting note, the late Mr. 
Scriven of the Irish bar, was a more important 
personage than your correspondent describes him. 
Although not a lawyer of the first class, he was a 
very able man, and in constant employment. I 
do not remember a day, for many years, in which 
his harsh voice was not to be heard pleading in the 
King’s Bench, from the commencement to the close 





of every term. He was a prime favourite with 
Anti-Emancipation attorneys, and had the re- 
putation of being an outrageous Orangeman. His 
practice in the courts, combined with the notoriety 
of his politico-religious opinions, brought him 
often into collision with Daniel O’Connell. Mr. 
Scriven had the misfortune of being a very ugly 
man ; but he was as good-tempered as he was ill- 
favoured, and, upon one occasion, at the close of a 
Hilary Term, when he and O’Connell had been 
sparring with each other, for the benefit of their 
respective clients, he said to O’Connell, as they were 
leaving the court— 

“ Well, O'Connell, I wish you and I were better friends 
than we are.” 

“ Why so!” asked O'Connell. 

*« Becanse I wish to go to Killarney.” 

“ And what have I to do with your going there?” 

“ Just this—that I am afraid if you found me down in 
your own county, you would get some of your followers 
to throw me into the lake.” 

“ Indeed, I would not,” said O'Connell, with a polite 
bow, ‘‘and for this simple reason, you would frighten the 


The last proof that was given of the power of 
an Irish barrister to talk against time, was 
afforded to the House of Commons by Mr. Vincent 
Scully, then M.P. for Cork County, who, wishing 
to impede the progress of the “ Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill,” stopped it for a day by occupying the whole 
of a morning sitting by speaking against it until 
the Speaker's bell announced the time for adjourn- 
ment had arrived. Wm. B. Mac Case. 


CHARTER OF Epwarp THE Conressor (4 §. 
xii. 171.)—One would like to know if the oldest 
copy of this charter granted to Randolph —— 
king (or Ranulph Peverel), and which is said to 
be in the British Museum among the Harleian 
Manuscripts, has the words “ six braches,” as given 
by your correspondent, or whether they are six 
ratches. A brach was a bitch hound ; a ratch, a 
dog hound. Can any one give the true derivation 
of these two obsolete words ? 

GrorcE R. JESSE. 

Henbury, Macclesfield. 


Rorauist Ristnc 1x Kent, 1648 (4 S. xit. 
168.)—I have heard that a list of the names of 
those who followed Sir Wm. Brockman from this 
neighbourhood (Cheriton and Newington, Kent) 
existed very lately. I have not succeeded in dis- 
covering what has become of it, the traditional 
possessor of it having been dead same years. 

Harpric Morpxyy. 


Tue Descent or Naroteon I. (4 S. xii. 183.) 
—I am afraid there are one or two facts which in- 
terfere slightly with the application of the prophecy 
(“A lyon shall come,” &c.) to Napoleon I. With- 
out accepting as true all that his flatterers said 
about the descent of the Bonapartes from the Greek 
emperors of Trebizond, there is no doubt that they 
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are of Eastern origin. Napoleon, therefore, came 
out of the East, not West ; and the word “ their” 
certainly relates to “ fooes.” May I venture to 
suggest that there were plenty of Cossacks’ horses 
running masterless in the Crimea, and that the 
name of the much-lamented Captain Lyons would 
fit better into the prophecy? He certainly steered 
to some purpose, and his death contributed not a 
little to the rest of England’s enemies. Moreover, 
he came from the West. Rauru N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


“T orrer you A Bouquet,” &c. (4° S. xii. 187.) 
—I made use of the quotation to which LLANED- 
Logs refers as a motto for my Lyra Elegantiarum, 
and it is as follows:— 

“ J’ay seulement faict icy un amas de fleurs, n’y ayant 
fourny du mien que le filet les lier.” 

I got it from M. Guizot, and he told me where 
it was to be found in Michel de Montaigne, but I 
have lost his mem®. However, I believe the above 
to be correct. FREDERICK LOCKER. 


Precepence (4% §, xii. 207.)—The Judges of 
Assize invariably take precedence of the High 
Sheriff during the Assizes, whether on public occa- 
sions or in private society. I have had many 
opportunities of ascertaining this by personal obser- 
vation. C. S$. 


“Petition oF THE YounG Lapies or Epiv- 
purGH TO Dr. Morse” (4 §. xii. 68, 139, 177.) 
—The verses bearing the above title are printed in 
a volume entitled Literary Gems, published at 
Edinburgh in 1826, 8vo., page 268. 

Wituiam Bates. 

Birmingham. 


“Anp JeALousy” (4 §, xii. 187.)—Chaucer, 
Cant. Tales, ed. Tyrwhitt, 1930-2. 

“Ty rue Countrey or Cantersury ” (Ibid.)— 
Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, ed. Hearne, p. 6, 
lines 139-147. Wittiam Apis Wricat. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“As Lazy as LupLam’s poe,” &c. (4 §. xii. 
-187.)—Ray gives this as a proverb in his collection : 
see Bohn’s Handbook of Proverbs, pp. 186, 189. 
Ludlam (according to Dr. Brewer) was the famous 
sorceress of Surrey, who lived in a cave near Farn- 
ham, called “ Ludlam’s Cave.” She kept a dog, 
noted for its laziness, so that when the rustics came 
to consult the witch, it would hardly condescend 
to give notice of their approach even with the 
ghost of a bark. The dog of the proverbially 
“Lazy Lawrence” is also celebrated for a like 
habit. Sailors say, “As lazy as Joe the Marine, 


who laid down his musket to sneeze.” 
Sparks H. Wi.iams, F.R.HLS. 


JACKSON FamiLy (4% §. xi. 424; xii. 71.)— 
ill you permit me to make a few corrections in 


Elizabeth Jackson was 


my note on p. 71? 











married to Thomas Greer on 14th Aug. 1787, he 


died 26th Feb., not August, as is stated. “Ban 
bawn beg” should be “ Baneen bawn.” Abraham 
Jackson was a preacher of the Society of Friends. 
He married a Miss Plastead or Plasted, not 
Plaskett, and came to reside at his paternal 
residence of Tencurry, bringing with him Welch 
servants, a proceeding which so enraged his 
Tipperary tenantry, that they fired at him and 
his wife as they were driving in their carriage. 
The establishment at Tencurry was at once broken 
up, and Mr. Jackson and his wife returned to 
Wales, where they are buried. Joseph Jackson of 
Brookfield died in 1813; he married Sarah, 
second daughter of William Miller (not Joseph), 
the constructor of the curious clock, whose will in 
the Record Office, Four Courts, Dublin, was 
proved May, 1779. THENN-NE-CURRAGH. 
Dundrum, co. Down. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


On Personation and Disputed Identity, and their Tests. 
By Aubrey Moriarty, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
(Stevens & Haynes.) 

Mr. Moriarty need not have gone out of his way to 
modestly express his conviction that the subject of this 
interesting essay could have been illustrated by “‘abler 
hands.” The subject could not be taken up by others more 
qualified to discuss it. In part,this work gives many and 
good reasons why trials involving identity are long, 
and are necessarily long, before coming to a conclusion. 
The author points out the difference between recognition 
and identity ; and he makes a statement from which we 
must beg leave to dissent. “If,” he says, “we can 
satisfy our minds that a man remembers any matter, how- 
ever trifling, of an antecedent period, we must admit, 
and conclude irresistibly, that we have the man of that 
period before us.”” Among the very curious cases of mis- 
taken recognition cited by Mr. Moriarty is that of 
Claudio Felix, in 1865. In this case we are told of a 
brother, the present Marquis de Fontenellas, being de- 
ceived by a man of low life and education, after taking 
him to his house and living with him, under the idea that 
he was his brother Claudio, who had lived with him in 
the same house for twenty-four years, and had been 
absent from 1845 to 1861. Referring to the absurdity of 
the public dogmatizing on either side of a question of 
identity, the author quotes a saying to this effect : “‘ No 
explanation” (says Goldsmith) ‘‘so much contents us 
as that which confounds us.” The foolish things uttered 
by able men would make a very large volume indeed. 


Aftermath. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. (Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 
Aftermath is a continuation of the Tales of a Wayside 
Inn, which Messrs. Routledge published in 1864. The 
sequel is of a more convenient form, and may be easily 
carried in the pocket, as such a book should be—a 
pleasant vade mecum. The best description and criticism 
are given by the poet himself. Sua narret Ulysses :— 
“ When the Summer fields are mown, 
When the birds are fledged and flown, 
And the dry leaves strew the path ; 
With the falling of the snow, 
With the cawing of the crow, 
Once again the fields we mow 
And gather in the aftermath. 
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Not the sweet new grass with flowers 
Is this harvesting of ours ; 
Not the upland clover bloom ; 
But the rowen mixed with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads, 
Where the poppy drops its seeds 
In the silence and the gloom.” 
In the above lines the title of the book is interpreted, 
and the contents illustrated by two of the most graceful 
stanzas in this charming volume. 


The Antiquities of Arran ; with a Historical Sketch of the 
Island, embracing an Account of the Sudreijjar under 
the Norsemen. Sy John M‘Arthur. Illustrated by 
James Napier, Jun. (Edinburgh, A. & C. Black.) 

Ir holiday travellers, instead of running half over 

Europe with a monthly ticket, would spend their vaca- 

tion time in one spot, they would gather more knowledge 

and more than double their enjoyment. A sojourn in 

Arran with Mr. M‘Arthur’s book in hand, to enable the 

sojourner to explore the romantic island in the Frith of 

Clyde, may be recommended to any one in want of a new 

route and fresh objects. This pleasant volume is brim full 

of learning, instruction, and amusement. Even a tarry- 
at-home reader may catch something like a sea breeze in 
reading it. Besides history, natural, social, political, and 
religious, there are now and then some amusing traits of 
character. Among them is one of “a right, bold, fearless 

man,” Patrick Hamilton, who, being troubled during a 

sitting in Parliament (1587) by a lawyer of “quirks and 

quibbles,” one Bissete, on an Arran question, drew his 
sword and “cut off the haill fingers of his left hand.” 

This, however, was considered rather unparliamentary, 

and Hamilton, scorning to be called to order or to 

account before the judges, was outlawed. 


Tue Macazryes yield some notes of a certain interest. 
In the Month there is an article, “ From Antioch to 
Moscow in the Seventeenth Century,” in which there is 
this curious trait of the Emperor Alexis: “‘ When the 
English, sometime ago, rose against their king, and put 
him to death, the Emperor Alexis was enraged at them 
for their treason against their sovereign, and drove them 
out from every part of his dominions ; until now that the 
new king (Charles II.) has sent to him a special am- 
bassador to reconcile his heart, and we obtained a sight 
of him.” An article on “The Dibdins,” in Temple Bar, 
has the following singular reference to the S coains 
— in the last century. Dibdin saw the Emperor 

oseph pass through Nancy, the capital of the province 
which had once belonged to the Dukes of Lorraine, of 
whom Joseph was the representative. “There was an 
outbreak of the old affection of the Lorrainers at the 
sight of the descendant of their old dukes”; and Dibdin 
states his conviction that, if the Emperor of Germany 
were resolved to relieve Lorraine from the French yoke, 
the inhabitants of the old duchy “ would give him their 
enthusiastic support.” 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 

James Bounwe’s Lerrens. 2 vols. 
MoGowan’s Compters Works. 2 vols 
Any Works sy Davin Fexwen. 
Wanted by W. C. Boddington, Notting Hill Gate, London, W 


Iutcurnatep Eanty on Exouisn Maycscnrirts. 

Books or Eanty Puiyts, Ercurses,on Daawiyes. 

Srecimens or Ancient Bixprye, 

Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road, 
Hackney. 


Sused by Gray, Hayley, Moore, and Scott. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


Our CORRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our sug- 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor- 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 

T. F. (Lerwick).—The post of Poet-Laureate was re- 
Campbell 
asked for it, for the sake of the honorarium, on Words- 
worth's death, in 1850. Jt was not then offered to Leigh 
Hunt, who would not have declined it ; and whose verses, 
written in return for the pension conferred on him, prove 
that he had qualities suitable to all Court requirements. A 
suggestion was made by the Athenzeum, that a queen 
regnant might fittingly bestow the office on a lady, and 
Mrs. Browning was recommended ; but Sir Robert Pee 
appointed Mr. Tennyson, who has now had nearly @ 
quarter-of-a-century’s tenure of the Laureateship. 

M. A. C. M.— Westmacott’s Letter to E. L. Bulwer 
(coarse and violent) was published in 1833. 

C. Davis.— 

“ My soul’s in arms and eager for the fray” 
is by Colley Cibber ; introduced by him into his adaptation 
of Shakspeare’s Richard III., Act. v. se. 3. 

W. J. P. (Dundrum) has our best thanks for his thought- 
Sul kindness. 

MaR.BorovcH.—Jn 1821, Mr. Murray published an 
English version of the poems of Catullus, by the Hon. 
George Lamb, afterwards Lord Melbourne. The lines 
which you refer,— 

“«’Mid vulgar fools, in tasteless days, 
*Tis useless to be fair,”— 
are a paraphrase rather than a translation of Catullus's 
exclamation,- 
** Oh, seeclum insipiens et inficetum !” 

J. F.—Mr. Henry Favuntleroy, banker (Stacey, 
Marsh & Fauntleroy), was hanged for forgery on 
30th October, 1824. 

E. C. M. requires the name of some book which gives the 
arms of all the English monasteries. He only knows © 
Tanner's Notitia Monastica, which has about two hund 

W. Bares.—The “‘ Petition” had already appeared. 
See p. 139. 

R. L.— Duly received. 

R. Curtis ts referred to Lord St. Leonards’ Handy- 
Book. 

GeENTIAN has sent us a German version of Wolfe's “ Not 
a drum was heard,” with the warrant of the Leipzig 
“ Europa,” that it was originally written in honour of 
the Swedish general, Torstenson, who was killed at the 
siege of Dantzic ! | 

NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 





